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Business and Finance 

By E. D. HB8TBR 
Aaimrican Tradm CanmiMioner 



SBPTBMBBR condi- 
tions, generally, offer- 
ed no encourage- 
ment to business and 
^ ^-^^ J financial interests. The 
\^^^g^^ gradual decline in "real 
S^^^PE prices" (that is, gold equi- 
^^^ valent of peso-dollar prices) 

■ for exports continued with 

copra, abaca, and sugar 
approaching new all-time 
record low export quotations. Sales for future 
delivery which have in the past been the stabilising 
influence in Philippine economy are interrupted in 
every line, producing a degree of nervousness in- 
compatible with sotmd trading. 

Imports were declining and it was advanced by 
observers that the reorganization of the upcountry 
standard of living, underway with varying degrees 
of emphasis since late 1930, has now reached a relative 
stability at less than half its former level. Further 
recessions arc possible, even likely, because, while 
prices of the Filipino peasant's produce are declin- 
ing, prices for the imported wares he usually consumes 
are increasing. 

There was a slight increase in retail sales in Baguio 
and Manila due to the gold "rush", but in Manila 
it disappeared quickly when the gold stocks market 
flattened out to normal. It continues in Baguio 
due to activity in exploration and mine workings. 

Government financial reports showed improved 
Treasury balance, but Manila internal revenue 
collections were off" nearly 30 per cent as compared 
with September 1932 — the declines were marked 
in sales tax returns. 

Construction activity was at low ebb, both gen- 
erally and seasonally. Manila building permits 
were at P309,760 compared with P380,380 for 
August and ^413,190 a year ago. 

Banking 
The September consolidated bank report register- 
ed increases over August in practically all items. 
Average daily debits to individual accounts improved 
20 per cent partly attributed to heavy trading in 
gold stocks. Report of the Insular Auditor, in 
millions of pesos: 

Sept. A ug. Oct. 
30 26 1 
1933 1933 1932 

Total resources 232 227 214 

Loans, discounts and overdrafts. ... 101 97 104 

Investments 51 49 53 

Time and demand deposits 126 123 116 

Net working capital, foreign banks 9 8 18 
Average daily debits to individual 

accounts, five weeks ending 3.8 3.1 3.0 

Circulation 118 US 119 

Sugar 

The month opened with apparent relief from the 
uncertainty which has surrounded sugar for over a 
year due to press dispatches that the United States 
Marketing Agreement allowing 1,200,000 short 
tons to the Philippines had been "accepted". With 
later announcements that the plan was being with- 
held and finally rejected, there was a return to un- 
certainty. The local market was quiet to weak 
with a natural tendency to follow United States 
trends. Centrifugal prices declined from an open- 
ing of P8.25 per picul, ex-godown, to close with 
buyers hesitant at P8.10, some transactions having 
passed at as low as P7.50 

Weather conditions were favorable for growing 
cane and the trade estimate of Philippine produc- 
tion, 1933-34 crop, was in excess of 1,300,000 long 
tons. Locust infestation was restricted and de- 
creasing. 

The Philippine Sugar Association's data shows 
exports of old crop, Nov. 1, 1932 to Sept. 30, 1933 
at 1,031,545 long tons. Of this amount 29,611 
were refined and the balance centrifugal sugar. 

Coconut products 
The local copra market was dull throughout 
September. Dealers filled pending contracts but 
were reluctant to accept future deliveriesjdue to 
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low prices. Receipts, while lighter than August, 
were still considoed too heavy for wholesome market 
conditions. Sales to Europe were good but were 
under August futures. Oil mills purchased cau- 
tiously in spite of heavy exports. Cake stocks were 
fairly well sold out and it was believed that any 
substantial new contracts in the near future would 
require better offers. Schnurmacher's statistics 
follow: 

Sept. A ug, Sept. 

loss lOXS 19SB 
Prices, resecada, buyers godown, 
Manila, pesos per 100 kilos: 

High 5 00 5 50 6 70 

Low 4 80 5 00 6 50 

Coconut oil 
Prices, drums, Manila, pesos 
per kilo: 

High 115 0.12 14 

Low .' 1075 115 135 

Copra cake and meal 
Prices, f. o. b., Manila pesos 
per metric ton: 

High 20.40 22.15 31.50 

Low 18.90 20.75 31.00 

Abaca 
The market continued on approximately the 
August level, closing with heavy receipts coun- 
teracting any p^icc improvement due to increased 
exports. Quotations were fairly constant through- 
out September followed by a weaker tendency 
in early October. Saleeby's prices, Sept. 30, for 
buyer's warehouse, Manila in pesos per picul: K, 
11.25: F, 10.25: I, 7.50; Jl, 6.25; J2, 5.25; K, 4.75: 
LI. 4.50. 
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Tobacco 

Buying in Cagayan Valley was renewed towards 
the end of the teaaon at prices advanced slightly. 
Dealers considered that demand for better quality 
parcels would rise. Buying of 1933 crop was prac- 
tically ended and only inferior lots remained. Al- 
hambra's data covering September exports of raw- 
leaf, stripped tobacco, and scraps was given at 994, • 
593 kilos. 

Cigars exported to the United States were es- 
timated at 24.065.270 compared with 14.688.216 
(Customs final) for August. 1933. and 17,933.807 
(Customs final) for September. 1932. 

Rice 
The market opened quiet and weakened at mid- 
month, closing steady on a slight advance. Palay 
ranged from P2.45 to 1^2.75 per 44-kilo sack, cars, 
Cabanatuan. September domestic arrivals, Manila, 
were 163,000 sacks compared with 207.000 in August 
and 169.000 in September, 1932. 



News Summary 

The Philippines 



^^^ jrm,-\ Septemherl I. — Rafael Alunan, 

^^L^ I ^^ I President of the Philippine 

^^W I I Sugar Association, now in 

jB^ 1 I Washington, states he is hope- 

J^ I ■ fui of obtaining a sugf«r quota 

Kf I I B ^^^ ^^^ Philippines of 1,200.000 

^r B 1 A tons. 

W imlffl) September /?.- Ricardo Cas- 

^ 'NElCkJIIQd tro, principal of the Rizal 

High School and President of 

the Philippine Public School 

Teachers Association, addresses a protest to Senate 

President Quezon against the double single-session 

plan for the schools. 

September IS. — The Iloilo-Negros Air Express 
Company inaugurates an air service between Manila 
and Zamboanga. 

The Board of Regents of the University of the 
Philippines reverses the decision of President Rafael 
Palma regarding the discussion of the Hawes-Cutting- 
Hare Act in the University newspaper. Palma 
ruled that it might be discussed as a national question. 
The Board declared it had become a partisan issue 
in so far as the University was concerned. 

September I4. — The House passes the plebiscite 
bill by a vote of 48 to 18 at 3:40 in the morning, 
alter an all-night session. Thirty members are 
absent when the nominal vote is taken. Speaker 
Quintin Paredes declares that the action does not 
commit the Houiic irrevocably against some other 
plan of dealing with the Hawes Act upon which the 
two faction in the Legislature may agree. 

Senator Claro M, Recto attacks the Hawes Act 
on the floor of the Senate, his first official pronounce- 
ment on the subject. He declares that the law is 
one-sided and unjust, that "all the advantages, all 
the facilities, all the prerogatives and exemptions 
have been accumulated in favor of America, the rich 
and the powerful, while all the burdens, all the ob- 
stacles, all the difficulties have been heaped upon the 
lean and skeleton-like back of our poor country". 
He refers to immediate independence as having 
acquired "the sanctity and prestige of a national 
dogma" and that only the people can modify this 
mandate to their representatives. "If the people 
modify that mandate in the manner desired by the 
sponsors of the Hawes Act, then we should either 
abide by the people's verdict if it does not do violence 
to our convictions, or give up our right of represen- 
tation if we can not obey the people's will, ... In 
the mean while, it is not given us to alter at our own 
risk and initiative the letter and the spirit of our 
people's instructions because that would be sheer 
treason to the confidence of our country. If today 
we should repudiate the paramount commitment of 
our platforms. . . we could not hope that other 
countries will respect «us for a national dogma which 
perchance we ourselves have ceased to believe in". 

September 10. — Former Speaker Manuel Roxas 
states in an address, "In our controversy over the 
Hawes Act we reveal a lack of earnestness and in- 
dependence of character and a willingness to sacrifice 
for conviction. It is not fair that the opponents of 
this independence act snould declare that immediate 
independence is obtainable when they know very well 
that it is not, and that it is impracticable and suicidal 
for our country". 

September 17. — The Philippine Veterans Association 
meeting In Manila adopts a resolution against the 
Hawes Act prepared by a committee headed by 
Judge Juan Sumulong. (See editorial in the October 
issue of this Magazine.) 

September 18. — Mayor Manuel Bamsbaw vetoes 
the IMendoza eight-hour labor ordinance because of 
the unanimoiu opposition of various chambers of 
commerce in Manila and the Municipal Board 
repasses the measure. 

September 19. — The Senate passes the plebiscite 
bill recently passed by the House. 

An investigation indicates that the schooner M. 
Peter sank with some thirty persons on board on 
September 4. It was not licensed to carry passengers. 

September tM. — ^The House passes the conference 
committee budget. 

SepUmber f 5. — The Municipal Board repasses the 
eight-hour labor ordinance after the Mayor's second 
veto. It now goes to the QovemoT'OeneraL 



An agreement is reached io Washington on sugar 
subilisation which gives the Philippine a quou d 
1.100.000 short tons. The agreement if a p pro v ed 
would be for three years and gives Cuba as quota of 
2,000,000 short tons: domestic beet growers 1.7S0,000; 
Hawsii 975,000; Puerto Rico 875,000; Louisiana cane 
growers 250,000; Florida cane growers 60,000; and 
the Virgin Islands 15.000. The total considerably 
exceeds the accepted estimate of 6,675,000 tons 
domestic consumption for the current fiscal year, 
but it is expected that the domestic beet snd cane 
growers will not be able to fill their quotas. 

September t7. — Thj Senate passes the 1934 budget 
bill which now goes to the Oovemor-Oeneral. It 
carries an appropriation of P54.074,302. slightly 
higher than that recommended by the Chief Sz- 
ecutive. The operating expenses of the Rovemment 
are fixed at F4 2.500,436. Mr. Quezon 'defends the 
provision in the bill authorizing local governments to 
employ teachers at less than the F40.00 minimum 
now paid to teachers as being in the interests of the 
children and the teachers themselves as otherwise, 
in some cases, the latter could not be employed at all. 
He states there is nothing in the bill to reduce the 
salaries of teachers already in the service. The fact 
that the douMe single-session provision is a "rider", 
he states, indicates that the intention of the Legisla- 
ture is that such a regime will be only temporary. 

September SS. — The House passes the Hilario 
friar lands bill authoriring the issuance of deeds of 
sale to purchasers of friar lands who have paid not 
less than 60 % of the sales price, the government to 
retnm a first mortgage on the land until the entire 
indebtedness is paid. Additional time would also be 
granted delinquent purchasers, provided they pay all 
interest due. 

September S{i. — The House passes a rtsoluti<m 
authoriring an investigation of the finances of the 
University of the Philippines, the estimated deficit 
for this year being large. 

October 1. — Professor V. Q. Sinco publishes an 
article upholding the opinion of Mr. Queron that the 
Philippines need not act on the Hawes Law within 
one year from the date of its passage by Congress 
as the one year period mentioned in the law begins 
with the date of the acceptance of the act locally. 
"The nature of the law. the circumstances under 
which it was pnssed. the importance of its provisions, 
its probable effects upon the whole of Asia, the com- 
plexity of its terms, all of these argue for such length 
of time of deliberation as would preclude rashness 
and would insure wisdom in the decision". 

October B. — The various chambers of commerce 
take steps to oppose the proposed ban of Philippine 
coconut oil in the manufacture of oleomargarine in 
the United States. 

The Philippine Independent Church, headed by 
Bishop Gregorio Aglipay, observes its thirty-first 
annivrsary. In an address Mons. Aglipay expresses 
opposition to the Hawes Act. 

October S, — Mr Quezon officially announces in the 
Senate that in view of the inability of the majority 
and the minority to agree on the plebiscite plan, he 
wi!l soon introduce a resolution authorirmg the 
sending of a new mission to Washington composed of 
the leaders of the two factions and leading citisens 
to inquire from the administration and from Congress 
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mi to the pOMrtbility of tecuring «mexidmentt to the 
objectiofiiDle features of the Hawet Act. The 
jOebltf^ite bill, although not killed, it virtually 
abandoned. 

October 4, — ^Roxat attacks Queson for abandoning 
the plebiscite. General Smilio Aguinaldo states he 
will not accompany a mission unless the Hawes Act 
is first rejected. 

October 4. — ^The War Department states that 
various interpretations have been made of Section 1 
of the Hawes Act, but that its own interpretation is 
that if the law is not accepted by January 17, 1934, 
it will automatically lapse, although the final inter- 
pretation might have to be left to the courts. 

Reported that Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
will recommend that President Roosevelt reject 
the sugar stabilization plan recently submitted on the 
ground that it would result in a large increase in 
price for American consumers without commen- 
surate increases to American producers. 

October 6. — Senator M. B. Tydings, Maryland 
democrat and chairman of the insular affairs commit- 
tee, states that the economic situation in the United 
States will prevent lengthy hearings or debate on 
the Philippines, but that it might be possible to 
afaiend the Hawes Act in such a way as to prevent a 
lengthy battle in Congress. 

October 7. — In an all-night session, and after 
Quezon and Osmefta sign an agreement that both 
groups give up the plebiscite being unable to Agree on 
the form and to avoid unnecessary expense, the 
Senate rejects an Osmefta resolution that the Hawes 
Act be accepted by a vote of 15 to 4, three minority 
members being absent. 

An opinion of Attorney-Qeneral Homer S. Cum- 
mings is made public to the effect that the Philippines 
must act on the Hawes Law on or before January 17, 
1934. 

October 8. — United States sugar interests express 
extreme resentment over Secretary Wallace's attitude 
to the sugar stabilization plan, declaring that domes- 
tic interests are being sacrificed for tne benefit of 
Cuba and the Philippines. 

October 9. — The Senate passes without debate a 
concurrent resolution, sponsored by Quezon, declaring 
in part, "Be it resolved that the Senate with the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives to ratify 
and confirm, as it hereby ratifies and confirms, the 
action of the Senate in disapproving the proposed 
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concurrent resolution No. 28 of the Senate entitled 
'Concurrent rescdution accepting the Act of Congress 
of January 17, 1933, commonly known as the Hawes- 
Cutting-Hare Act'". 

The Senate also passes the Clarin resolution au- 
thorizing the sending of a mission to the United 
States "to seek amendments to the Hawes Act" 
or "the enactment of new legislation that will fully 
satisfy the apirations of the Filipino people to become 
at the earliest practicable time a free and independent 
nation, under conditions and circumstances that will 
not imperil the political, social, and economic stabi- 
lity of their country". The composition of the 
mission would be the presiding officers and the floor 
leaders of both factions, and invitations are also 
extended to General Aguinaldo, Isauro Gabaldon, 
and Judge Sumulong. Pedro Guevara would be 
made an ex-officio member. The name of Camilo 
Osias is omitted. 

Secretary Wallace states he refuses to sign the 
sugar alotment plan because it would penalize rather 
than assist domestic growers and because it unduly 
favors the processors rather than the farmers. Since 
the 1933-34 harvest has already begun, he declares 
that the administration may revive the project 
next year. 

October 10. — The House passes the concurrent 
resolution refusing to accept the Hawes Act by a vote 
of 58 to 22. 

October 11. — The House, provoked by a vitriolic 
speech by Representative Roxas, declaring that the 
majority is giving the American people a false impres- 
sion of the attitude of the Filipino people, adopts a 
resolution of positive rejection of the Hawes Act by 
a vote of 55 to 22, stating in part: "Resolved that the 
Philippine Legislature inform the Congress of the 
United States that it rejects the said law in its present 
form as not acceptable to the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands because, in the opinion of the Legislature, 
among other reasons, the provisions of the law affect- 
ing the trade relations between the United States and 
the Pnilippines would seriously imperil the economic, 
social, and political institutions of this country and 
might defeat its avowed purpose to secure independ- 
ence to the Philippine Islands at the end of the 
transition period: because the immigration clause is 
objectionable and offensive to the Philippine people; 
because the powers of the High Commissioner are too 
indefinite: and, finally, because the military, naval, 
and other reservations provided for in the said act 
are inconsistent with true independence, violates 
national dignity, and are subject to misunder- 
standing." 

Osmefta announces that the attitude of the minority 
regarding the sending of another mission to the United 
States would depend on the answers to the following 
questions: What is the view of the majority as to 
the actual status of the Hawes law at present? What 
is the purpose of sending a committee to the United 
States? What are the amendments to the Hawes 
act which the majority wants to obtain? What 
plans does the majority have if the promise of such 
amendments can not be obtained within the one-year 
time limit? If a new law is desired, what kind of 
legislation is proposed? 

The Senate confirms 57 appointments, including 
those of Brigadier General Clarence H. Bowers as 
Chief of Constabulary. 

Datu Abdulla Piang, former representative, and 
eldest son of the recently deceased Datu Piang of 
Cotabato, dies following a short illnes, aged 44. 

October 1 2, — The Senate passes the House resolution 
rejecting the Hawes Act viva voce, but instead of 
usinR the word "reject", the words "declines to ac- 
cept" were used. Quezoi charges Roxas with trying 
to obstruct the sending of a new mission, of dis- 
crediting the mission in advance in the eyes of the 
American people and Congress, and of being disloyal 
to his own people. Osmefta states that since the 
majority followed a different course from that recom- 
mended bv the legislative mission, it should take full 
responsibility for the success or failure of the proposed 
new undertaking. 

Reported that ex-senator Harry B. Hawes has 
requested a !P60,000 fee for his services in reoresenting 
the Philipoine Suaar Association in addition to his 
retaining fee of ^6,000. 

The American Federation of Labor in its annual 
convention adopts a resolution calling for immediate, 
effective immigration restriction of Filipino laborers 
without waiting for Filipino action on the Hawes 
Act. 

October IS. — Representative G. H. Tinkham. 
member of the foreign affairs committee, on a brief 
visit in Manila, states that the possibility of further 
Philippine legislation is remote at this time but that 
if a bill for immediate independence came up. he 
vould vote for it. The action of Congress would be 
unpredictable, he declares. 

Former governor-general Theodore Roosevelt, 
recently returned to the United States, savs. "I em 
alad that the Hawes Act has not been accepted by the 
Filipino people. I think it is bad both for them and 
for us. Whatever solution we adopt must be one 
which does not shame our country." He expressed 
the view that in view of the international situation, 
independence can not be granted. 

According to the United Press, Washington polit- 
ical circles are accepting the strenuous political 
debates in Manila "probably with some sense of 
relief that the Filipino people are disposed to look 
earnestly and carefully into the merits of a measure 
vitally affecting their political destiny", althoush the 
matter is being taken '* very mildly in Washington 
h» view of its ultimate importance." 

Osmefta suggests the sending of a two-man mission 
to be composed of Queson and himself, to ask Pres- 
ident Rooaeyelt to arbitrate on the Hawes law con- 
troversy in the Philippines and his advice to be taken 
as decisive as regards future action on the law. The 
suggHti6n is made as a counter to insistence on the 
natt of Qu6aon that Osmefla join the new mission to 
Washington. 



The United States and Cuba 

September 15. — Sumner Welles, who was to have 
returned to the State Department, is instructed to 
remain indefinitely at his Havana post. 

September 14. — Armed defiance against the regime 
of President San Martin develops in several parts of 
Cuba and sugar mill officials are besieged in their 
offices and homes by strikers. Secretary of State 
Hull again expresses the hoi>e that the new govern- 
ment will be able to keep order. 

September 16. — Mexico grants recognition to the 
San Martin government, the first to do so. 

September 17. — N. M. Hubbard, President of the 
Navy League, states that it is ridiculous to say that 
the United States is instigating a new naval race 
because of the 32-ship building program. He declares 
that since the World War, the United States has 
completed or started only 42 vessels as compared 
with Britain's 84. France's 149, Italy's 126, and 
Japan's 175. We are at present 121 ships below 
treaty limits as compared with Britain's 50 and Ja- 
pan's 7. 

President San Martin dissolves all political parties. 

September /<?.— Reported that President Roosevelt 
may increase the degree of cooperation with the 
League of Nations by establishing a 'permanent rep- 
resentative at Geneva and also by creating a League 
division in the State Department. 

September ^0.~Reported that fifteen sugar centrals 
in Cuba have been seized by strikers. Americans 
have been advised to proceed to ports where they can 
have the protection of American warships. It is 
reiterated that the United States will refrain from 
intervention as long as possible. 

Reported that President Roosevelt will extend 
recognition to Russia before Congress convenes in 
January. Recognition would make necessary a 
decision as to the settling of American claims on the 
former Russian government totalling around $658.- 
000,000. 

September 26. — The cutter Bear, the first of two 
ships to carry the second Antarctic expedition of 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, sails from Boston on 
its way to New Zealand whence the expedition will 
start for the South Pole late this year. 

Ring W. Lardner, noted humorist and sports 
writer, dies after a long illness, aged 48. 

October /.—President Roosevelt announces the 
creation of a government non-profit corporation to 
buy and distribute the necessities cf life to the un- 
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employed this winter. It will provide food, clothing, 
and fuel to the destitute and relieve the fllutted 
markets. Harry L, Hopkins, federal relief adminia- 
trator, is named chairman. He has $330,000,000 
remaining of the $500,000,000 provided for federal 
relief by Congress. m ^ i 

O'toher *.— Government forces attack the "Ow 
Nacional in Havana, the headquarters of some 500 
army officers in revolt against the new regime, with 
rifles, machine guns, and finally with light artillery . 
and some hundred persons are killed before they 
surrender with some two hundred wounded during 
the four-hour battle. An American is killed by a 
stray bullet. Americans and foreigners are urging 
the landing of American marines, but no move for 
intervention has yet been made. 

OctolHT .5— Rence Adoree. cinematograph star, 
dies of tuberculosis at Hollywood. .... , . 

Octoher 7.— The New York •'Giants" win the world 
base-ball title. . . . ... . 

October .'^.—Morris Hillquit, lawyer and socialist 
leader, dies in New York, aged 64. 

Other Countries 
<;en(f"uht'r .0. —According to an editorial in the 
Tokyo Sichk Sichi, Japan is prepared to back up its 
claims to the coral islands in the South China Sea 
"with the strongest measures". "A wnale «**"S* 
will reveal the importance of the islands. To tneir 
east lie the Philippines; southward is Borneo; south- 
west is Singapore, westward lies French I ndo-Chma; 
and northward is the Chinese mainland The 
islands are to Asia what the Balkan peninsula is to 

"s°;^m'./r / /.After several weeks delay. Germany 
and the Vatican exchange formal ratification of the 
concordat by which Germany agrees to the conti- 
nuance of Catholic religious organizations proviaea 
they confine themselves to religious activities, -ihe 
agreement marks the end of the Catholic centrist 
party. Germany accepts the Vatican stipulation 
that baptized Jews be admitted to full rights. 

Septrmher /?.— Minister of War Araki urges the 
adoption of a loan of domestic bonds for 1,000.000,- 
000 yen ($270,000,000) necessary to strengthen the 
army and the navy "in view of the strained inter- 
national situation". ..... . r,^-:-« 

SepUmhcr /.{.—Count Uchida resigns as foreign 
minister and is succeeded by Koki Hirota, former 
ambassador to Moscow. He is a staunch nationalist 
and has been closely associated with reactionary 
patriotic organizations and the army clique. 

Count Michimasa Soyejima, member of the House 
of Peers, former Imperial Chamberlain, and an out- 
standing liberal, states that the power of the military 
party in Japan will be broken within three years. 

Srvtemher / 7.~Allegedly as a result, of Japanese 
pressure Shanhaikwan sends a delegation to Man- 
chukuo to petition for the incorporation of this 
atrateeic city with Manchukuo. 

'' China inst'^ucts its delegation at Geneva to demand 
that the League of Nations strictly execute the re- 



solution of nonrecognition of Manchukuo and alao to 
declaim that Japanew mUiUry activities in Mol and 
North China are atiU threateoing the safety oTPeiiyinc 
And Tientsin. ,, 

S9pt€mb€r 19,— 'K French plan to postpone all 
disarmament projects for Eve years is discussed by 
Pofeign Minister Boncour with Norman H. DavU. 
Ditring the interval the French project for interna- 
tional control of armaments would be tested. It 
is doubtful that America and Britain wiU agree. 

The judges of the army court martial sentence the 
eleven army cadets involved in the assassination of 
Premier Inukai to four years imprisonment. The 
trial of the ten naval lieutenants is still in pr<«ress. 

Sfpteniber MO.— Or. Annie Besant, theosophtst and 
social worker, and advocate of Indian independence, 
dies at Madras, aged 85. .kk-k— 

SejMember f 7.— The Japanese government pubhshes 
iH re visionof the naval regulations enlarging the po^nn 
of the chief of the naval general staff and en^i"; 
him to veto reduction or hmttation of •«• •Jf^**2J 
which Japanese civilian authorities might be dispoeeo 
to agree with other nations. 

September W.-^Chancellor Hitler P«Wishes a 
decree prohibiting discrimination between Jewish and 
non- Jewish firms in Oermaiur. j«.^.««ir 

Sei>t€mber 50.— Prokaftev, Oirnbtumjind Ouden^. 
Russian scientists, break ficard's record in •^»««» 
rising to 19,000 meters (ll.« mUes) as compared with 
Picards 16,700. ^ , , ,i j.^ 

Octoher f .-Dr. L. Ri^chman. ww technical liaison 
officer between China and the if •%"«/>' "Jj^; 
arrives in Shanghai. He was the former director 
Srthe League's health section as was named to assist 
?he Nario^al Economic Council of China to put into 
effect a vast program of national reconstruction m 
Sn effort to develSp raUroads. telephones, tetegrapjis. 
industries, agriculture, schools, etc . to enable Cftina 
to stand on its own feet economically and PoliticaUy. 

October 5.-Chancellor P^llfus of Austria i.^ot 
but not dangerously while in the pariiament building 
by a would-be assassin. 

October 5.— The League economic and ftnanclal 
commission urges the *Mndonment of the sytrtem 
of closed national economics" as no lasting improve- 
ment of the world economic situation can otherwise 
be achieved. ^ . j. i .^ 

October 9.—Tht Spanish parliament is dissolved 
and new general elections are set for November 19, 
the new congress to assemble on December 8. The 
move ends a six-day period of confusion. 

October iO.— Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Mexico, and 
Uruguay sign a Pan-American anti-war treaty. 
Other nations are expected to sign. 

October //.—The tense situation resulting from 
Russian charges that Japan is plotting with Man- 
chukuo officials to seize the Chinese Eastern Railway 
(or the North Manchurian Railway as the Japanese 
call it), which have incensed Japanese officialdom, 
is complicating the already complicated situation due 
to Germany's arms equality demands which the world 
disarmament conference, soon to open, faces. 




The Planets for November, 1933 

By The Manila ObMnmtory 

MERCURY changes ftom 
an evening to a morning 
star on the 19th. After 
the first of the month the 
p4anet rapidly approaches the 
sun and is not in a favorable 
position for observation during 
the rest of the month. 

VBNU8 sets about three 
hours after the sun during 
the entire month. On the 
15th the planet will set at «:36 p. m. It may be 
seen immediately after sundown rather high above 
the western horUon. It is now in the constellation 
of Sagittarius. 

MARS is an evening star setting about two nours 
after sundown. During the early part of the month 
the planet wiU be in the constellat on pphiuchus. 
in the latter part, in the constellation Sagittarius. 
JUPITER rises at 3:20 a. m. on the IStli and is 
in the constellation Virgo. At sumise the planet 
will be about 30 degrees above the eastern horixon. 

SATURN is an evening star and sets at about 
11 p. m. on the ISth. It is In the constellation 
Capricorn. At 9 p. m. on the I5th the planet will 
be about 30 degrees above the western horixon. 
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skin then revealed with its clear beauty and 
coloring of youth will be your reward. Mer- 
colised Wax brings out your hidden beauty. 
Powdered Saxollte reduces wrinkles and 
other age siftns. Simply dissolve one ounce 
Powdered Saxolite in a half pint witch hazel 
and use as an astringent. At drug and 
department stores. 



*'I want to say to you 
that I think this magazine 
does ftreat credit to you 
and your associates. I 
congratulate you upon 
having been able to dev- 
elop such a publication 
In Manila. 

*'Very truly yours, 
•NEWTON W. GILBERT." 



••I have enjoyed reading 
the Philippine Magazine 
more than I can say dur- 
ing the leisure moments 
of a sea voyage. You get 
out a bright and meaty 
magazine, one of com- 
pelling interest to the gen- 
eral reader like myself, 
and I like the stimulating 
editorials. 

**Faithfully yours, 

♦•HERBERT ADAMS 
GIBBONS." 
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In all parts of the civilized world, Switzerland is known 
for the beauty of its majestic, snowcapped mountains and for 
its wonderful invigorating climate. 

But Switzerland is also known all over the world J for 
the high quality of its products, exported to every part of 

the world. 

Foremost [amongst these, is the Famous *^Bear^^ Brand Nat- 
ural Milkj produced under exceptionally favorable climatic conditions, 
way up on the sunny pastures of the Bernese Alps, and distin- 
guished for its wonderful aroma, purity and richness of cream. 

''Bear" Brand Milk is real Natural Milk, neither artificially 

altered, reconstituted nor manufactured 

in any way whatsoever 

^^Bear^* Brand Milk is truly a sublime gift of Nature to 
mothers, especially in tropical countries, where young mothers 
quite often unnecessarily sacrifice health, youth and beauty by 
unduly prolonged nursing of their babies. 




Two or three months after birth, wean your precious baby 
on *'Bear" Brand Milk admittedly the very best, reliable and 
uniform ?. food;.^ for infants and recommended by prominent 

physicians and hospital authorities all over the world. 
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BEAR" BRAND MILK BUILDS BETTER BABIES 
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Difunturung* 

By A. A. TiBURCio 



THE village is unusually quiet. There is no 
p>ounding of the unhulled rice in the wooden 
mortars and the sound of the beating of 
cotton on rawhides spread on the bamboo floor 
with two slender sticks is also not heard. It is 
the afternoon preceding All Souls* Day and the 
solemn tribute of humanity to the dead has begun. 
Even loud talking is not allowed. Every mind is intent 
on the thought of death. Every heart is softened by 
memories of loved ones who have gone on before. 

A mother says to her young sons: **Stay in, boys. Do 
not leave your little sister alone. Play with her, but do 
not run around!'* Such admonitions and the slow tolling 
of the church bells make the children uneasy. 

As evening falls, the plaintive howling of the village dogs 
emphasizes the stillness and adds to the melancholy of the 
day while the grunting of hungry pigs near by adds a 
weird note. 

The mother has prepared niniogan, rice cooked with 
shredded coconut, and a hard-boiled egg, and put them in 
a coconut-shell bowl. This she places on top of a wooden 
chest of drawers as an offering to the dead and says in a 
low voice: **Come in! Come in!** The children cling 
to her skirts and dare not speak.^ 

* * * 

In the cemetery, the presence of a few small groups of 
silent people only accentuates the loneliness of the place. 
A few twigs from decorative plants have been set about the 
graves and candles have been lighted. The darkness is 
deepening, and night bats flit swiftly through the air. The 
people with bowed heads stare down upon the graves. The 
women tighten their black robes around their shoulders 
and whisper the Ave Maria, while now and again a sob is 
wrested from some oppressed heart. The men carry their 
hats in their hands and the cool breeze touches their burning 
foreheads, seeming to whisper with them, **Lord, give them 
peace for ever and ever'*. 

* * * 

Slowly the people depart from the graveyard. They 
pass the dwellings of their neighbors along the dusty, 
unlighted streets. Only here and there flickers of light 




gleam through cracks in the closed windows. 

The murmur of prayer comes from within every 

house. 
From a distance comes the sound of the 

**Responso** or the prayer and song service for 

the dead. Over the confused unison of mixed 
voices and the low bass of a trombone, the thin notes 
of a violin are audible. Then in long, droning repetition 
comes the solemn **Requiescat in pace, amen*'. As the 
novena comes to an end, the people rise from their knees 
and cross themselves, murmuring *'Ave Maria purisima; 
sin pecado concebida**. 

3|t 4c * 

With a sigh of relief the villagers gather about the o/nras, 
an elaborate serving of various home-made sweetmeats, in 
their own or their friends* houses. Stories are told of the 
dead, and their failures and achievements are recalled. 
Somebody's grandfather was very strong; another was a 
great fencer and captured many tulisanes; another could 
work charms with his bamboo flute. 

♦ ♦ III 

The children have long since fallen asleep on mats spread 
in the corners. Even the young men grow sleepy, and one 
of them suggests, "Let us sleep a little**, as he tries for a 
comfortable place near the omras. 

**Oy! Do not eat the candies yet!" exclaims an old 
woman. **It is early yet, and the spirits. ..." 

**We are not!" some of the guests remonstrate. "It 
was ca-Akong!** 

But finally the busi or puffed rice, and the candies 
wrapped in bits of banana leaf are passed around. The 
pilais, thin, round cakes made of rice flour and artificially 
colored, are kept especially for the children with some of the 

candy. 

* * * 

At dawn the people return to their homes. Men in 
black coats, with their white shirts hanging outside their 
trousers and reaching almost to their knees, and women 
wrapped in their mantos are on their way to church. 
Some wear slippers, but most of them leave the prints of 
their bare feet in the dust. Conspicuous among the church- 
goers are a few men balancing loads of palay on bamboo 
{Continued on page 257) 
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The Spread of the Water Hyacinth 

By H. G. Hornbostel 



IMPOSSIBLE! Contrary to nature! 
Such are the remarks people make when I tell them 
about the very recent introduction and spread of the 
water hyacinth in the Philippines, a plant native of Brazil 
(Eichhornia crassipes (Mart) Solms), 

The facts are these: Previous to 1912, no botanist 
recorded the plant in this country. Dr. E. D. Merrill in 
his **A Flora of Manila", published December 31, 1912, 
does not mention it: If he had seen the plant he would 
certainly have included it in his book even if he would have 
had to insert it in the proof before the final printing. 

The earliest specimen placed in the Bureau of Science 
herbarium bears the date of 1914 and was collected at 
Marigondon, Cavite, and the first mention of the plant in 
a work of botanical reference is in Merrill's "An Enumera- 
tion of Philippine Flowering Plants", Volume I, 1922, 
where it is described as follows: 

*' Eichhornia Crassipes (Mart) SoJms, introduced 
about 1912 as an ornamental, now very abundant in the 
shallow water of lakes and in slow streams in central Luzon, 
occurring also in northern Luzon and in Negros, within a 
few years to be expected through- 
out the Philippines. A native 
of tropical America, now pan- 
tropic water hyacinth." , 

Dr. William H. Brown, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Science 
and an eminent botanist, has 
told me that he personally did 

not observe the plant until ^ 

after 1913. 

Dr. E. B. Copeland in 1916 
realized the danger of the spread 
of the plant and addressed the 
Governor-General in regard to 
the matter as follows: 

The Qovemment of the Philippine Island* 
University of the Philippines 



COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
Los Bafios 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 

October 13, 1916. 
Sir; 

I have the honor to invite your attention to 
the fact that the plant commonly known as wa- 
ter hyacinth, botanically known as Eichhor- 
nia crassipes, has recently become rather 
common as a cultivated ornamental plant in 
Manila, and must be expected to escape from 
cultivation, if permitted to continue to exist 
here. This plant is remarkable for its rapidity 
of growth and has made itself a pest, I believe, 
in every tropical country where it has gained 
a foot-hold in the rivers. I have myself 
witnessed the seriousness of its interference 
with navigation in the St. Johns River in 
Florida. It is reported that the King of 
Siam introduced this plant with great pride, 
blasting that he would make the rivers of 
his country one great flower garden. He 
•acceeded, but rivers are now being kept 
opfen for navigation only by constant ex- 
pensive attention. It is only a few years 
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since this plant appeared in two of the rivers of Dutch Borneo, and it is already 
reported as having practically closed the upper part of these extremes to naviga- 
tion. The plant has nowhere found better natural opportunity to become a nuisance 
than it will find in Laguna de Bay and the Pasig River. 

I have, therefore, the honor to suggest that it is a potential pest which should be 
legislated against as a pest. Regarding the plant as a pest, its possession can be 
made subject to punishment. If this be not done, it is certainly a question of but a 
very short time when it will escape from cultivation and of but little longer time 
when it will make itself a very serious nuisance. 

Very respectfully, 

(Sgd.) E. B. COPELAND, 
Dean. 
His Excellency, 

The Governor-General of the Philippines, 
Manila, P. I. 
(Through the President, 

University of the Philippines.) 

A copy of this letter was given to me by Mr. William C. 
Brady of the law firm of DeWitt, Perkins & Brady, and with 
the letter he inclosed the following memorandum: 

**Many years ago, when I was Surveyor of the Port, I 
read Copeland's letter regarding water hyacinths and the 
danger of their becoming a serious obstruction to navigation 
in our navigable rivers. I recall that in the letter there 
was a reference to the King of Siam having seen these lilies 
while traveling in Java and that he became so enthusiastic 
about their beauty, that he vowed he would introduce them 

into his country and make 
flowery highways of all his 
rivers. It was said that he 
carried out his vow, so much so 
that large sums are now being 
spent to eradicate these plants. 
*'Last year a member of the 
Royal family of Siam was being 
entertained in Manila by my 
partner, Mr. Eugene Arthur 
Perkins, the Consul for Siam, 
and by myself. He was an 
enthusiastic golfer, and on one 
of the occasions when he was 
returning from the Club, I 
told him the preceding story. 
He answered that he had heard 
that it was the mother of the 
present King who had seen these 
lilies in Java and had brought a 
few back with her for the Royal 
Gardens, and that thereafter 
they had escaped cultivation.** 
Mr. Brady takes great pride 
in his Philippine library, es- 
pecially that section of it which 
deals with Philippine plant 
life. 

The Philippine Government 
did publish orders attempting 
to control the spread of the 
plant, one of these, issued by 
the Bureau of Agriculture, and 
dated Manila, October 25, 1920, 
reading: 



Denniston, Inc. 

Hyacinths on the Way to the Sea 




M. Ligaya 

Drawing Showing Details of the 
Plant from Brown's Botany 



ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER 
NO. 9 

WHEREAS, the plant known as 
"Water Hyacinth'* (Eichhornia 
crassipes) has proved, in other 
tropical countries, a menace to 
agriculture by growing in the low- 
lands, crowding such plants as rice 
especially; 

WHEREAS, the growth and 
propagation of said "Water Hya- 
cinth" is so quick that within a 
short time it can multiply, thus 
occupying a big area of ground 
and overrunning all other plants; 
and 

WHEREAS, adequate measures 
should be adopted to prevent the 
spread of this plant all over the 
Philippine Islands; 

THEREFORE, by authority of the provisions of Section 1757 of the Adminis- 
trative Code of 1917, the plant commonly known as water lily or "Water Hyacmth" 
(Eichhornia crassipes) is hereby declared to be a dangerous plant pest and shall 
be dealt with as hereinafter prescribed: 

Section 1. The possession of water lily or "Water Hyacinth" and the keepmg 
and cultivating of same are hereby prohibited. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the Director of Agriculture or his authorized 
agents to inspect all lots, gardens, or premises where it is suspected "Water Hyacmths" 
are growing or being taken care of, and when such plants are found a written order 
will be issued to the owner, lessee, or persons in charge of such grounds, lots, premises, 
etc., indicating where such plants are kept and grown. 

Section 3. Whenever the Director of Agriculture or his authorized agent has 
issued notification thereof, it shall be the duty of the owner, lessee, or person in 
charge of the ground, lots, or premises where such plants are grown or kept, to root 
them up and destroy said plants completely by piling them on high ground or burning 
them. 

• Section 4. Failure to collect or destroy said plants within fifteen days from the 
receipt of the written notification shall be considered prima facie evidence of an 
endeavor to evade this order and shall render the owner, lessee, or person in charge 
of grounds, lots, gardens, or premises, liable to the full penalties herein provided. 
Section 5. Any person, who. after being duly notified in writing by the proper 
authority as herein set forth, fails or neglects to comply with the requirements of 
this order shall, upon conviction, be liable to a fine of not more than P200 or to 
thirty (30) days imprisonment or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Section 6. In order to carry out the provisions of this order, the Director of 
Agriculture or any person acting in his behalf shall have access at all times into or 
upon any land, lots.gardens, or premises, where the water lilies or "Water Hyacinths' 
(Eichhornia crassipes) are suspected to be growing for the purpose of inspection. 
Section 7. This order shall take effect upon its approval. 

(Sgd.) ADN. HERNANDEZ, 

Director of Agriculture. 
Approved: 

(Sgd.) G. APACIBLE, 
Secretary of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources. 

With all due respects to Mr. Apacible and the late Di- 
rector Hernandez, the order reminds one of old King Canute 
who attempted to stay the tides. 

Dr. Copeland's fear that the plant would ultimately 
seriously obstruct navigation on our rivers, has proved to 
be justified, although it may be taken into consideration 
that modern roads and automobile trucks and busses have 



to a large extent replaced river transportation. It has, 
however, not been proved that the water hyacinth is a 
"great menace to agriculture by growing in the lowlands, 
crowding such plants as rice especially**, as declared in the 
administrative order of the Bureau of Agriculture. 

Dr. Eduardo Quisumbing of the Bureau of Science 
describes the water hyacinth as follows: 

"The plant reproduces itself by seeds, but also propagates 
itself by the young plantlets which grow on runners from 
the mother plant. It is a floating plant, but sometimes 
roots in the mud, the roots appearing at the joints. The 
leaf -stalks are inflated and contain air-spaces which keep 
the plant afloat. The leaves are oval, somewhat rounded 
or heart-shaped, very rarely lance-shaped. The flowers 
grow in spikes, and are pale-blue and showy. The plant 
is from six to twelve or more inches in height. Although 
the flowers last only a day after they are cut, they are much 
used for table decoration and the leaves are in great demand 
for wreaths during the Todos los Santos festival.*' 

A Filipino friend of mine in Manila, now thirty year$ old, 
has told me that he 
remembers, when he 
was a boy, about ten 
or eleven, years old, 
his mother buying a 
pair of water hya- 
cinth plants from a 
peddler, and paying 
fifty cents for the two 
of them. They were 
then and are still 
known as water lilies, 
and were sold in shal- 
low pots with water 
in them. My friend's 
mother had holes 
made along the rim 
of the pots and hung 
them in the windows. 
Neighbors asked for 
cuttings, and relatives 
and friends carried 
them to their homes 




(Con tinued on page 256) 



Photograph. by[ Dr.' E. Quisumbing 

The Flower of the Water Hyacinth 



Water Hyacinth 

By Gertrude C. Hombostel 

FROM quiet pools and creeks that irrigate the ricefields, 
Tom by the storm and floods of the monsoon. 
Thousands of rafts of living blooms drift past us. 
By villages and pastures to the sea. 
Caressingly they touch the shores in passing. 
Gathering here and there in eddies 'round a bend; 
Decking with joy the bosom of the river 
As it flows to its union with the sea. 

Float on, green isles of freshly sparkling splendor! 
To death and to oblivion onward glide! 
Greet on your way the mariner returning 
From far-off countries and from oceans wide. 



Lazy Juan and the Bangar Tree 

An Ilocano Bedtime Story 



By Maximo Ramos 



ONE day when, as usual, the carabaos* horns 
were quite cracking under the heat of the 
sun but Juan was still fast asleep, he was 
awakened by his mother. 

"Juan, my son,*' she said, "we have not a twig 
left to put into the stove. Won*t you go to the 
forest for firewood?*' 

"I'll go after breakfast, mother," said Juan, and resumed 
his sleep'. 

After he had eaten his breakfast, his mother again begged 
him to go to the forest. 

"I'll go after dinner, mother," he said, and went to sleep 
again. 

But when he awoke and was again requested to go and 
fetch firewood, he said it was now too late and that he 
would go early next day. 

Thus passed one day after another until one morning 
Juan was awakened by his mother's crying over so lazy 
a son. He got up angrily, ate his breakfast, swung his 
rusty axe across his shoulder, and headed for the forest. 
When he arrived there, he wandered about aimlessly until 
he came across a bangar tree. Juan found the grass under 
the tree so smooth that he lay down for a nap. 

When he awoke, he was*still too lazy to gather firewood, 
and he thought he would play with his axe. So he got up 
and, standing beside the tree, said playfully, "I'll fell you, 
bangar, for to be my mother's mortar." 

Much to Juan's astonishment, a father fairy came down 
from the tree and begged: "Juan, please spare my home. 
My little baby has just i>een bom, and if you fell the tree, 
we will all die. In reward I'll give you a pot, to which 
you have but to say, *Rice still hot, and pork in my pot,' 
and your meal is ready." 

Juan, always hungry as he was, forgot all about firewood 
on hearing about such a wonderful pot, and snapped, "Give 
it to me, then." 

The fairy produced a tiny earthen pot, gave it to Juan, 
and, thanking him for his kindness, climbed up the tree. 
Juan sat down under the tree and said, "Rice still hot, and 
pork in my pot," and sure enough, the pot was suddenly 
full of rice and pork. Hungrily, he ate his dinner; and 
after having had his fill, he again took a nap. 

It was late in the afternoon when he awoke, and slowly 
walking home, he passed by a cottage on the outskirts of 
the forest, inhabited by an old woman who lived by making 
pots. Juan thought it was now too late for him to go on, 
and decided to spend the night in the old woman's cottage 
and go home next morning. Entering the old woman's 
door, he produced his magic pot, saying, "Grandmother, 
sit you down and we shall feast — Rice still hot, and pork 
in my pot." 

The old woman marveled much at so wonderful a pot, 
and Juan told her how he came to own it. When they 
were through with their meal, Juan asked the old woman to 
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keep the pot for him while he slept, whereupon 
he lay down to sleep for the night. 

Before it was light next day he was awakened 

by the owner of the cottage. "Here is your pot, 

Juan," she said. "You had better start home at 

once, for a long way lies before you, and last night 

I dreamed that your mother was sick worrying about you, 

her only son." 

Anxious to show his treasure to his mother, Juan arose, 
took the pot, and started home. He was still far from the 
house when he saw his mother sitting on the ladder, waiting 
for him. 

"Juan," she said angrily, "where is the firewood? Where? 
Where?" 

"Stop worrying about firewood, mother," replied Juan. 
"Get two bowls and sit down — Rice still hot, and pork in 
my pot." 

Much to Juan's dismay, not a grain of rice and not a 
morsel of pork appeared in the pot. "Rice still hot, and 
pork in my pot," he repeated. Still no rice and pork came. 
"Rice still hot, and pork in my pot! Pork still hot, and 
rice in my pot! ! Rice still hot" — and Juan dashed the pot 
against the post. 

**That is a fine trick you have found to escape work, 
Juan. But eat your breakfast and go back to the forest. 
Perhaps there won't be any more pots," said Juan's mother. 

Juan did not enjoy his meal that morning. He was very 
angry with the father fairy who had played such a trick 
on him. Swinging his axe across his shoulder, he again 
directed his steps toward the forest. No sooner had he 
arrived at the foot of the bangar tree than he poised his axe, 
saying, "I'll fell you, bangar, for to be my mother's mortar!" 

But down the tree again came the fairy and said, "Juan, 
please spare my home and I will reward you with this purse, 
which you just have to shake, and out of it will rain gold." 
As the fairy spoke, he shook the purse that he held in his 
hand until Juan's feet were buried in glittering gold. 

At sight of what the purse could do, Juan forgot all about 
firewood. "Give it to me, then," he said and started for 
home. 

"Grandmother, grandmother," he called, coming up to 
the old potter's house, "where's your mat? Spread it, 
quick! . . . Take this and buy food for our dinner," he 
added, having shaken out enough gold from the purse. 

After dinner Juan thought it was now too late for him 
to go on; and so he told the old woman to keep the purse 
for him while he lay down to sleep, telling her to waken 
him at dawn. 

When Juan arrived home next morning, his mother wept 
on seeing that her lazy son had again come back with no 
firewood but only an empty purse, which, shake it as Juan 
might, would no more give gold than a stone would yield a 
chimk of meat. 

Juan was very angry with the fairy. After swallowing 
a mouthful of rice, he again swung the axe across his shoulder 
and, for the third time, with firm, angry steps, headed for 



the forest. "He won't fool me again, he won't fool me 
again!" he kept repeating. 

He was still far from the tree but he was already bran- 
dishing his axe and calling, "I'll spare you no longer, bangar; 
you shall be my mother's mortar! I'll fell you, bangar, for 
to be my mother's mortar! I will cut and cut you, bangar, 
until you will be my mother's mortar!" 

But when he had reached the foot of the tree and was 
striking an angry blow, he heard the beating of a drum so 
rhythmically and so persuasively that before he knew it, 
he had dropped his axe and begun dancing around the tree. 
He looked up and saw the fairy, sitting on a branch of the 
tree and beating a shiny drum with the stub of a whip. 
Tied around the drum was a vari-colored rope. 

"Juan," said the fairy, coming down without stopping 
the beating of the drum, "please spare the tree and I'll give 
you this drum, this whip, and this rope. You have but to 
say, Tlay, my drum, play,' and you will forget hunger and 
thirst and worry." 

The music drove anger and thoughts of firewood from 
out Juan's head. "Give them to me, then," he said, and 
with the lightest steps headed for home. When he passed 
by the old potter's house again, he remembered that he had 
not yet eaten his dinner, and so he went in and ate. 



After dinner Juan told the drum to play, and he danced 
and danced until he was tired and lay down to sleep. 

But about midnight he was awakened from his deep sleep 
by the screams of the old woman: "Juan, my son, I am 
dying, Juan! Stop your drum and I'll give everything back 
to you, Juan! I'll give back your pot and your purse — the 
pot and the purse which I changed while you were asleep. 
Juan, Juan, stop your drum! Stop, stop your drum!" 

Opening his eyes lazily, Juan saw the old woman tied up 
by the rope and being mercilessly beaten by the cracking 
whip, while the drum kept on beating. "Play, my drum, 
play," he said heartlessly, and turned to go back to sleep. 

"Juan, my son, Juan! Stop your drum and I'll get your 
purse and your pot from the roof where I hid them! I just 
wanted to dance a little when you had gone to sleep, Juan. 
I won't do it again! Juan, I won't steal an3rthing again!" 

Juan got up and told the drum to stop. "Go and get my 
pot and purse, then," he ordered the woman, freeing her 
from the rope. 

And so, although it was still without a single twig that 
Juan arrived home for the third time from the forest, his 
mother did not ask about firewood, for he was still at the 
gate when the drum had begun playing, the purse shaking 
out gold, and the pot putting out rice and pork for the 
whole neighborhood. 



Tila Pass 

By Fidel S. Duque 



LONE, desolated pass. 
Rood of holy ground; 
Sad memory will always haunt 
Thy fateful past. 

The sighing zephyrs still 
In mournful song lament; 
The dews forever weep in grief 
Thy loss so dear. 



Though one by one they fell 

Still thy defenders fought; 

Though bullets stormed, they held their foes 

With hearts of steel. 

The kiss of death did give 

To that young hero-soul 

Who blessed thy brow with blood so rich, 

Immortal Life. 



O, lonely Tila Pass, 
Grave of our glorious dead; 
Triumphant o'er thy tragic end. 
Thy Spirit lives! 



Sonnet For A Bride 

By Napoleon Garcia 



DAWN and the sun saw you in dazzling white, 
A goddess treading silently the aisle — 
Your eyes, unmoving pools of dark delight. 
Your lips, red petals half-open in a smile; 
And step by step you marched to happiness, 

While bells and organ drowned your heart in bliss; 
A golden ring. . . tears, not of loneliness. • • • 



The wedding veil. . . the bridegroom's little kiss. . . 

I can not ask you to retread your path 
Which with Life's fragrant roses now is strewn, 

Nor can I voice the self-consuming wrath 
For joy in pain, my anger has outgrown. 

Ne'er can I ask you for a smile again, 

'Tis not your joy-dinuned eyes to see my pain. . . • 
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The Negrito Cemetery 

By Rizal F. Gatica 



SINCE the time Mang Bat6 told me the story of the 
Negrito cemetety , I have been wondering whether it 
is not true that the dead can come back to earth and 
taike revenge on the living. Mang Bat6 is a half-breed 
Aeta, his father being a Christian lowlander and his mother 
a pure-blooded Negrito woman. His story was confirmed 
by the farmers of Binuang, a barrio some fifteen kilometers 
from Tarlac, where the events he related took place. 

Mang Bate and I met on the trail to the barrio, one 
morning last April. I was on my way to spend the summer 
in the mountains, and Mang Bate was going home carrying 
a supply of salt and bagoong which he had bought in the 
town. 

We fell to talking about ghosts and I told him I did not 
believe in such stupidities. 

"Son**, he said, shifting his load from one shoulder to 
the other — he is past middle -age — **I can tell you a story 
that will make you change your beliefs about ghosts". 

**Some ten years ago", he went on, **when this region was 
still unsettled by people from the lowlands and only the 
Negritos lived here, a man people called Paring Anu came 
here to locate a homestead. As I was the only one who 
understood his dialect, he came to me for help and he 
stayed with me for many days while we were gathering 
materials for building his house. 

*Tor some time we went out every day to cut light timber 
and cogon grass and then, one day, in the month of June 
when the rains were beginning, I took him to a part of the 
forest where I knew there were some fine hardwood trees 
which we could cut for the posts of his house. The place 
was called Pulong Picutcutan and was a Negrito cemetery 
which had at that time been only recently abandoned. 

'•'When we got there, I told him not to touch the graves 
and that we could not cut down any trees near them. He 
asked me why, and I told him it would be bad to do so, 
and would bring misfortune. He laughed at what I said 
and told me he did not believe in any ghosts or spirits. 
Before I could prevent him, he threw his axe on one of the 
graves, striking a piece of board that covered the bones of 
some dead Negrito. Seeing my alarmed face, he laughed 
again and made some profane remarks. Then he picked 
up the axe and began to chop down a bulaon tree near the 
grave. He waved all my remonstrances aside, and I 
could do nothing to stop him. 

**I did not say anything to my wife about what Paring 
Anu had done. We had our supper and after smoking 
sonie tobacco we lay down to sleep. I do not know how 
long we slept, but we were awakened deep in the night by 
the barking of my two dogs, and then we heard the pelting 
of small Stones upon the roof of our house. Paring Anu 
shouted in alarm. I knew the meaning of the stone throwing 
and tried to quiet him* telling him to pray with my wife and 
children and me.-^ B^t Paring Anu continued to cry out, 



saying that he was being hit by the stones. I could hear 
the noise of the falling rocks, but I could not see them. At 
last, he too began to pray and asked the spirits of the dead 
Negritos for forgiveness. Then the noise subsided, but it 
was a long time before I could again sleep, and all the time 
I heard Paring Anu writhing in his bed. 

**In the morning I noticed that he was haggard and pale, 
although he ate well. As I was getting my two carabaos 
ready to go to the forest, he said: 'Mang Bate, I can not go 
with you today. I am not feeling well enough*. 

*' 'That's all right', I said. 'You stay here, and I'll go 
alone'. 

" 'No', he answered. 'I think I had better go home for 
a week or so. Will you take me to town?' 

So I tethered my carabaos in a nearby grazing lot and 
told my oldest son to take them into the shade as soon as 
the sun got too hot, and I promised my wife that I would be 
back that evening. 

"We spoke but little on our way, and then only of the 
new house. The affair of the night before was not mention- 
ed. We reached town about eleven o'clock and he invited 
me into his house and we had lunch together. Nothing 
important passed during the few hours I was there. Paring 
Anu seemed gay and did most of the talking, telling about 
his new house and his plans, his wife and his four children — 
two boys and two girls — listening eagerly. 

"I bid them goodbye about three in the afternoon, stopped 
for some tobacco and cigarette papers in the town market, 
and arrived at Binuang as the sun was setting behind the 
Zambales mountains. 

"The following Sunday I went on my weekly trip to 
town to dispose of some vegetables from my garden and 
buy a week's supply of salt and bagoong. Before going 
back I decided to drop in at Paring Anu's house to find out 
when he was coming back to Binuang. As I neared the 
place, I saw a piece of black cloth hanging below a window. 
I knew immediately there was something wrong . . . 

"My son," said Mang Bate to me, his eyes solemn, 
"Paring Anu had died on Friday— two days after he got 
home — and had been buried on Saturday. His wife told 
me that he had awakened in the middle of the night, crying 
that he had a poisoned arrow in his heart. 

"You must believe in spirits and in their power", con- 
cluded Mang Bate. "They can come back and punish the 
living! " 

**VrH\ you take me to that cemetery some time?" I 
asked. 

"Yes, I will show you the place,'* the old man said, and 
he added, "It is there, on that hill", and he pointed to a 
blue hill, still distant. 

"The trees still stand on that hill", he went on. "And 
the potts which Paring Anu cut are still there and show no 
signs of decay.*' - ' ^ 



Basi 

By F. T. Adriano 



BASI is a fermented beverage prepared from the juice 
of sugar cane in the Ilocos and nearby provinces. 
The name basi (also known as bassi, basy, or bashi) 
originated among the people of northern Luzon, although 
the inhabitants of Batanes Island called this same beverage 
paiek. 

The ageing of the fermented product is carried on for a 
period ranging from one to ten years, the longer the period 
of ageing, the higher the quality and the more expensive 
the product. 

When properly prepared, basi is a clear beverage of a 
brownish, amber color, possessing a highly pleasing aroma, 
and contains an alcohol content varying from ten to sixteen 
per cent. 

According to the Division of Statistics of the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, the Philippine Islands from 
1928 to 1932 produced an annual average of 6,132,054 
liters of basi valued at P 1,088,446, Ilocos Norte leading all 
other provinces in producing 2,851,760 liters valued at 
P535,254. 

The following table gives the quantity and value of basi 
produced by the different provinces for 1932 and the five- 
year average from 1928 to 1932: 



Abra 

Agusan 

Albay 

Batanes 

Batangas 

Bukidnon 

Cagayan 

Camarines Sur .... 

Davao 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocos Sur 

Isabela 

Lanao 

La Union 

Lcyte 

Masbate 

Mt. Province 

Nueva Ecija 

Nueva Vizcaya . . . 

Palawan 

Pangasinan 

Rixal 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Sulu 

Surigao 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Zambales 

Zamboanga 

Philippine Islands. 



Quantity in 
Liters 



260,140 

400 

1.400 

85,310 

150,000 

3.000 

502,800 

21,310 

6,750 

1,767,530 

540,730 

321,420 

581,830 



152,300 
171,000 
106,900 



8.100 

9,100 
309,900 
2,850 
8.200 
1.000 



Value in 
Pesos 



P 28,550 

30 

140 

8,600 

7,500 

300 

72,230 

950 

750 

442,880 

68,880 

37,450 

88.620 



20,130 
23.930 
12,050 

29,970 



100 

850 

78,400 

140 

1,830 

100 

F922,440 



5*year average from 
1928 to 1932 



Quantity in 
Liters 



267,690 

4.512 

4.816 

130,230 

150,000 

4,200 

266,910 

41,250 

14,470 

2,851,760 

524,450 

257,638 

3,340 

586,392 

800 

920 

229.964 

288,512 

148,720 

1,100 

351,962 

86.270 

360 

18,566 

110 

8,650 

78,510 

5,438 

7,240 

1,125 

6,132,054 



Value in 
Pesos 



P 43,636 

458 

704 

12,814 

7.500 

484 

47.256 

2.632 

3.180 

535,254 

69,870 

38.386 

500 

130.708 

40 

160 

47,820 

52,498 

29,986 

200 

45.260 

8,630 

70 

920 

90 

1,337 

18,136 

570 

4,178 

175 

F 1.088,446 



The following table gives the quantity and value of 
wines and liquors imported into the Philippines from 1928 
to 1932 by years: 



Year 


Quantity 
in liters 


Value in 
Pcsot 


1932 

1931 

1930 


1,105,149 
1,343,158 
1,372,976 
1.743,542 
1.452,391 


P 806.099 
1,555.080 
1.186.46S 


1929 

1928 


1.625.251 
1.389.982 



Materials and Equipment Used 
In Laoag, Ilocos Norte, two varieties of sugar cane are 
commonly used for basi: the Luzon white and a variety 
locally known as buric^ a term which signifies that the cane 
has a reddish color. These varieties do not grow very high 
and are preferred to those which grow much taller because 
the latter on account of height and weight, usually fall 
to the ground and as such are known to give a poor grade 
of basi. 

The flowers, leaves, fruit, and bark of a tree which is 
locally known as samac and scientifically called Makaranga 
tanarius Muell Arg. var. tomentosa are added to the 
cane juice, probably for the same reason that hops are added 
to barley extract in beer manufacture for the purpose of 
imparting a special color and aroma and a slightly bitter 
taste to the resulting product. 

The amount of samac added to the cane juice varies not 
only with the locality but with each manufacturer. The 
following proportions, used by some manufacturers, show 
this variation: 



Manu- 
fac- 


Quantity 
cane juice 

(liters) 

80a 


Amount < 
Leaves 
4-1/2 gantas 


}f samac added (dried and 
ground) 


turer 


Fruit 


Bark 


A 


1/2 ganta 


1/4 ganta 


B 


40/> 


-- 


1 /2 ganta plus 2 
chupas whole 1 
year old rice r 


- 


C 


4Sa 


2-3/5 chupas 


4/5 gantas 


1/4 sq. meter 



a boiled cane juice b unheated cane juice 

c while some uae glutinous, the most common practice it to use non-glutinout 
varieties. 

1 cavan «■ 25 gantas 

1 ganta « 8 chupas 

1 chupa « Spanish measure of about 375 cubic centimeters 

The leaves and bark of samac impart the characteristic 
brown color and the somewhat bitter taste, while the dried 
fruit gives the desirable aroma to the finished product. 




Extracting the Juice of the Sugar Cane 
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Heating the Sugar Cane J^ice 

The prices, August, 1933, quotations in Laoag, Ilocos Norte, 
were the following: 

One cavan dried and ground leaves about !P0.50 

One ganta unground fruit " 0.30 

One ganta flowers " 0.10 

Bark (30 cm. diameter x 60 cm. long) " 0.50 

Primitive wooden mills or crushers, known locally as 
dadapilariy are used for extracting the juice of cane. This 
type of mill gives a low percentage of extraction, usually 
only from fifty to sixty per cent. Much of the juice is 
therefore left in the residue or bagasse, which is generally 
dried and used for fuel. 

Iron kettles called cayva are used for boiling the ex- 
tracted juice. 

The liquor is fermented and aged in tapayan or tinaja, 
large earthen jars of from thirty to eighty liters capacity. 

Different Kinds of Basi 

Two different kinds of basi are usually sold, hasi lalake,^ 
and basi babae,* Basi lalake is usually stronger, bitterer 
in taste, and with a stronger smell than basi babae. 

Different grades of basi are sold in Ilocos at the following 
prices: 

First grade about 1^0.50 a frascoS 
Second grade about P0.30 a frasco 
Third grade about f 0.25 a frasco 

Hernando Brothers sell basi at ?0.65 a bottle of about 
750 cc. 

The longer basi is allowed to age the better it becomes. 
Basi that has been allowed to age eight or ten years is 
usually sold at much higher prices and is much more in 
demand. 

Size of Factories 
In the Ilocos provinces, home preparation of basi is quite 
general, and there are only a few factories which undertake 
the preparation of basi on a commercial scale. These 
factories usually have from sixty to two hundred tapayans 
of basi under fermentation. Hernando Brothers of San 
Nicolas, Ilocos Norte, are probably the biggest manufac- 
turers of basi. They claim they usually have more than 
a thousand tapayans undergoing fermentation at a time. 

The Native Preparation of Basi 
In the Ilocos provinces, basi is made from January to 
April. 
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The extracted sugar cane juice is boiled and during the 
boiling the scum is skimmed off by means of a bamboo sieve 
as fast as it is formed. The boiling is continued until no 
more scum forms. Then the boiled juice is immediately 
placed in the tapayan. While this is the general practice, 
other manufacturers continue the boiling until about twenty 
per cent by volume of the juice is evaporated. In still 
other places, the extracted juice is used directly for fer- 
mentation without any preliminary heating. In the latter 
case, the juice is filtered through sinamay* cloth in order to 
remove the dirt and other foreign matter. 

After the juice has been boiled, it is at once poured into 
the tapayan and allowed to cool, which usually takes about 
twenty-four hours. 

After the juice has been cooled, dried and ground samac 
leaves, bark, flowers, and fruit are added according to the 
proportions already given. In other cases whole one -year 
old rice grain is also added. Non-glutinous varieties of 
rice are commonly used for this purpose. In order to pre- 
vent the entrance of dirt and insects the mouth of the tapa- 
yan is covered with heated green banana leaves. As far 
as can be ascertained, the fermentation is carried on spon- 
taneously, the use of pure cultures being altogether un- 
known by the native manufacturers. Because of this 
primitive way of preparing basi, failures are not uncommon 
and even the best grade basi possesses a slightly acidic 
taste. In order to produce basi of first quality the use of 
pure cultures of wine yeast such as are used in modem 
breweries is very necessary. Studies along this line are 
now being conducted, and the results obtained will be re- 
ported in a future paper. The use of flavoring and coloring 
materials such as hops, cacao, and other plant products 
will also be studied. 

One or two days after the addition of samac, fermenta- 
tion starts and continues for a period of from four to ten 
days. The fermenting juice is inspected daily. In some 
instances the fermentation is so vigorous that much of the 
juice is lost through overflowing. When the generation of 
gas ceases, which is a sign of completed fermentation, the 
mouth of the tapayan is covered with several layers of 
dried banana leafsheats. These are tied on very tight and 

{Continued on pa^e 255) 




Adding "Samac" to the Juice 



Nipa Hut 

By Lydia C. Villanueva 



PAPONG MUNDO was rocking gently in one 
of two large rocker chairs near the window. 
His wife, Impong Elia» was sitting opposite 
him in the other, pounding buyo in a little mortar 
on her lap. Perfectly the old couple fitted into the 
gathering stillness and shadow of twilight. 

A step sounded in the outer room. Simultaneously 
they turned to see a strange girl in the doorway. She had 
not, like a well-mannered person, called out, tao po, from 
below to announce her presence, so that the occupants of 
the house, if in, might ask her up. She had entered un- 
bidden as if the house belonged to her. Now she dropped 
her maleta, came forward swiftly and kissed their hands. 
The placidity in the room was shattered. The old couple 
stared at the girl perplexed and silent. 

**I see you don't remember me!'* laughed the stranger. 

**It can't be—" faltered Papong Mundo. 

**It is — it's Nena!" finished Impong Elia. 

Without another word Papong Mundo rose, picked up 
the girl's maleta and disappeared with it into the silid, 
a little side room where trunks, pillows, mats, and mis- 
cellaneous clutter were kept out of sight. Papong Mundo 
returned to the main room and sat down on a long bench 
at the other window. Nena had settled in the vacated 
rocker, removed her shoes, and begun rolling her stockings 
off. Impong Elia chewing her buyo, now and then wiping 
the comers of her mouth with her palm, was plying the 
girl with questions. Why had she come alone? How was 
her mother, the two other girls, and her brother, Nesto, 
especially, the only boy? 

Nena was their grand-daughter, the eldest child of their 
son, Nesto, now dead. His widow, Aling Chedeng, kept 
a store in the city. The store tied her down. For four 
years she had not visited her husband's parents. Impong 
Elia thought she might have come last Christmas day at 
least, but Nena said that her mother was busiest during 
Christmas. 

Papong Mundo said nothing. Occasionally from his 
bench he emitted contented little grunts, the while scratch- 
ing his close-cropped head meaninglessly. He was glad 
to have his own grand-daughter in his house. At first 
he sat primly, both feet on the floor, then he raised one 
foot to the bench. Later he put it down to bring up the 
other. By and by he got up hastily. To him entertaining 
a guest meant feeding him. He was going off now to 
prepare something to eat. But Nena would have nothing 
of food. She was not hungry. Soon it would be dark 
and they would eat supper anyway. All she needed at 
present was a bath. 

"A bath! " Impong Elia was horrified. **Not at this 
time, surely. Tomorrow morning, yes. Besides you 
are tired. You have just removed your shoes and your 
feet are warm. You will get rheumatism." 

The girl, cheerful, unargumentative, had her way. In 




the city she bathed any hour of the day. The 
road had been dusty that afternoon, and she had 
sat toward the outside in the auto-bus and caught 
more than her share of dirt. 

If Nena was used to it, Impong Elia supposed 
she could go ahead. If she got ill she would have 
only herself to blame. 

At supper that night, on a low table before which the 
three of them squatted on the cool bamboo floor, Nena's 
unexpected visit was explained. She had quarreled with 
her mother. The old couple easily took sides with the 
girl. Grand-parents are notorious that way with their 
grand-children. Impong Elia said that if her own mother 
did not want Nena, she could stay with them. As classes 
were over she might as well spend her vacation right ther<j, 
Papong Mundo grumbled assent. Nena finding such 
sympathizers felt very much abused indeed. 

The girl insisted on clearing the table after supper and 
washing the dishes. Impong Elia spread a mat in the 
main room, changed a pillow-case and brought out a fresh 
blanket for Nena. Papong Mundo spread a mat for him- 
self in the outer room. Then he took a seat on the k)ng 
bench, looking out the window and humming an old song 
to a tune all his own. 

When Nena came in she would have read a little, but the 
kerosene lamp was too dim for reading. There was nothing 
more to do but retire. Papong Mundo began lowering 
the window shutters when Nena interrupted him. Sleeping 
with windows closed was most unhygienic. In the city 
Nena was used to sleeping right beside an open window. 

Impong Elia weakly protested against the probable 
harmful effects of night air. Papong Mundo raised the 
flap back, grumbling good-naturedly something about 
having for more than sixty years now slept behind closed 
windows. 

The next day Nena made a plot for a garden in front 
of the house. All other tasks in the household accordingly 
suffered a standstill. Impong Elia went the rounds of the 
neighborhood for seeds and small plants. Papong Mundo 
cut and sharpened bamboo stakes for a fence. Nena dug, 
planted, and watered, using up a whole gasoline -canful of 
water. Towards noon Impong Elia oscillated between 
kitchen and window to see how far the work had progressed. 
At last Nena, dirty, hot, and sweating came up, again 
wanting a bath before lunch. 

Impong Elia was frantic. A bath at noon! The girl 
would end an anemic, a paralytic, a tubercular, heaven 
forbid! Oh, yes, she might not feel the effects now. But 
she was still young; when she was old the reckoning would 
come. Nena took her bath nevertheless. Later Papong 
Mundo groaned his dismay to find that in less than a day 
already a week's supply of water had been used up. Papong 
Mundo was his own water-carrier. 

That afternoon Nena lay on her stomach on the bare floor 
peeping between the bamboo strips of the flooring at the 
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hen's nests under the house, saying that the hens on dis:over- 
ing somebody watching them blushed in shame. Then she 
rolled over and lay on her back looking at the soot-and-age- 
blackened nipa ceiling with its new-looking patches of 
repair. Innumerable white tiny holes of light showed 
through the ceiling, smaller than stars. 

At sunset she watered her garden. She was getting 
listless. There was so little to do. At first the absence of 
plumbing had been a novelty. But now it was a pure 
inconvenience. Water here was used frugally, she noticed, 
the well being some distance from the house. Bathing 
could be an everyday affair only with difficulty. And 
there was no privacy. 

All sorts of washing, bathing included, was done in the 
batalitn, a semi-inclosed platform, where the large jars and 
cans of water were stored. One came up on it from the 
steps or rather ladder, and if one were barefoot like Papong 
Mundo, one dipped a coconut shell into a large, earthen jar 
and washed one's feet. The water fell through the floor 
of whole round bamboo, to the ground below which was 
paved with shells and stones to prevent the formation of a 
puddle under the house. Then one wiped the feet on a 
rag at the threshold before stepping into the outer room 
which was both dining-room and kitchen, lately also bed- 
room for Papong Mundo. 

This room was almost bare. A drinking jar stood on a 
stool in the corner to one's left; opposite, in the other 
comer, was the stove-place. Somewhere against the 
wall leaned the squat dulang or table. There was a 
built-in shelf with doors, for a cup-board; below and under 
it, two small compartments, the one nearer the stove-place 
for firewood and the other a place for Papong Mundo's 
fighting cock. Lastly bamboo trellis, a meter square, 
hung overhead center from the ceiling on which a bowl or 
plate of food was kept safe from ants till next mealtime. 

There was even less furniture in the inner room which 
one entered through another door to the right. There were 
the two rockers, the long bench; an old, low dresser, serving 
as altar at the same time by virtue of a saint's framed picture 
above it. A narrow door to the left of the dresser opened 
into the silid. The hut itself was shaped like a stout L 
with the batal^n for a base and the two rooms for the stem. 
All this at first was quaint — even exciting, but such as the 
hut and the little piece of land on which it stood could offer, 
had been yielded at once. Nothing more was left for Nena 
to discover. 

After an empty day it was evening again. Papong 
Mundo remembered not to close the windows, Impong 
Elia blew the lamp out, and Nena crouched under her 



blanket. For a long time she tried to sleep. She was home- 
sick now and she cried a little. Finally just as her wake< 
fulness was falling off the sliding bamboo door creaked. 

In the dark she could just make out a stealthy figure 
tip-toeing across the room to the window opposite the 
door. Carefully the figure raised the prop, lifting the 
window flap as he did so, and then slowly bringing it down. 
By a simple, ingenious contrivance the prop was slid through 
and across the shutter to serve for a bolt, so that the window 
could not be opened from the outside. Papong Mundo 
repeated the sams cautious procedure with the other window 
in the adjacent wall and then softly slipped out, leaving the 
door open behind him. 

At first Nena had half the impulse to arrest him with a 
deep, "Hoy!" while he was at the windows. How frightened 
he would have been! But she let him alone because she 
was cold. The bamboo floor admitted enough chill air 
without the assistance of the two large windows. A bamboo 
hut is the coolest, airiest house imaginable. 

Nena's nap was short. Towards daylight, Papong 
Mundo stole into the room through the still open door. 
Quietly he opened the windows. His profile thrown 
strongly against the lightening sky was grotesque. Nena 
smothered a laugh. 

Soon again it was daylight and Nena wished more intense- 
ly to be home. The healthy old couple nagged at what to 
them seemed her finicky appetite. Perhaps there was 
something she especially liked to eat. Their simple fare 
was probably not the kind she was used to. Impong 
Elia wanted to know. Nena laughed her off. She was 
eating more here than she usually did at home, no joking. 

Indifferently she watered her garden plot and later went 
to the small window in the outer room where she could look 
down on Papong Mundo's new mongo patch. A big, red 
hen was scratching industriously right in the patch. Her 
chicks crowded round eagerly and each time the hen looked 
up from her scratching they swooped toward the loosened 
soil gobbling up what she had unearthed. The mother 
looked comically proud of the achievement, as if she and not 
a dear, clumsy old man were responsible for the presence of 
the grains. Nena had not the heart to shoo her off. 

Some hours later Paix)ng Mundo on his way to feed the 
pigs passed that way. Suddenly he burst out into curses. 
Impong Elia and Nena hurried to the back window to see 
what had happened. He had discovered the damage to 
his mongos and he called down lightning and pestilence 
upon every cursed chicken. Nena laughingly explained 
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A Poem On God 

By Celestino M. Vega 

I know that if my God I'll ever seek, 
I'll find Him 'midst the green fields far away. 
Where morning greets the hills with glitt'ring dew; 
I'll find Him where the waterfalls bespeak 
Of His Eternity! The flow'rs of May 

Portray His presence to my searching view; 
And in the dark'ning of a quiet sky, 
I'll find Him as the night-winds sigh! 
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Our Minor Forest Products 



By Wilfrid 

BLEST as are the Philippines with valuable forests, 
and with enough people to take advantage of this 
heritage, few of the many minor products are known 
beyond our shores. What benefit the country derives 
from its major forest product (timber) is due to the enter- 
prise of aliens. For what little forest remains, salvaged 
from axe and fire of vandalism, we have to thank the un- 
ostentatious and poorly paid forester. We look upon our 
natural resources as so much manna from Heaven — an 
inexhaustible supply no matter how abused. But it is 
only a matter of time until some of the few products now 
exj)orted will be replaced by sjmthetic substitutes or by 
the discovery or the cultivation elsewhere of the same, of 
better, or of cheaper ones. Furthermore, unless intelligence 
and care be exercised in their collection, other Philippine 
products which should and could haTve a large share of the 
world market will never even get a foothold. 

The Present Wasteful Exploitation 
Rattan is a good example of this for, with an almost 
unlimited supply, in quality equal to the best, we can't 
even give k away abroad. The general non-compliance 
with forest regulations, the waste and wilful damage done 
in the collection of minor products, are not only to the detri- 
ment of those interested in the business but deprive the 
government of large sums in percentage taxes and also 
reduce the potential forest wealth of the country. In the 
Camarines, it is not unusual for an individual to cut down 
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a pili tree on his own land or in the public forest to sell 
it for firewood. For this he receives about a tenth part 
of what the brea blanca from the tree would have realized 
in one season; he destroys his own and the government's 
"golden egg". The Bogobos cut down large areas of wild 
lanzones in order to harvest the fruit, and one headman of 
the tribe when asked the reason for this destruction replied 
that there was no real damage done as the cutting down of 
the trees also seeded the land, and new growth followed. In 
the outlying districts large amounts of rattan arc cut and 
left in the forest until too rotten to deliver to the licensee 
and as omnipresence is not one of the qualifications of the 
lamentably few foresters available, the government derives 
no benefit therefrom. For the same reason a very small 
proportion of the products gathered for local use pay tax. 
Again, the jdeld of some resin -producing trees is permanently 
reduced by faulty tapping thereby destroying the bark- 
producing layer, the cambium, at the junction of bark and 
wood, and as the resin is contained in the bark, that surface 
of the tree on which there is no new growth of this, is per- 
manently out of commission as a source of profit. The 
average minor product licensee, usually a Chinese store- 
keeper with Manila connections, is interested in the ex- 
change of his goods at a profit. He advances food and 
goods to the collectors and accepts in return from them — 
at a valuation— practically anything they bring in. He 
in no wise supervises the collection nor is he interested in 
the forest. The collectors are not of a high order of in- 
telligence, lead a precarious existence, and their chief aim 
is to get as much out of the licensee as possible with the 
least amount of work. In other countries great care is 
taken in the conservation of forests as also in the harvesting 
and preparation for market of forest products. When we 
do likewise our products will find ready sale abroad. 

A little information regarding the government entity 
responsible for the care of our forests and a comparison of 
this service with those of nearby countries will help to 
understand the situation and to realize the necessity of 
intelligent cooperation with our forest service especially 
by those — the licensees — responsible for the work of the 
men doing the actual collecting. 

Since the organization of the Bureau of Forestry in 1901, it 
has taken in P25,702,973.00 which amount less the expense 
of the Bureau, or P12,523,195.00, gave a surplus of P13,179,- 
777.00 turned into the Insular Treasury. Of this surplus 
P10,735,012.00 have accrued since 1916 when the present 
Director took office. With an expense of 48.72 per cent the 
bureau has returned a surplus of 51.28 per cent. 
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Agathis Alba (Almaciga), The Source of Manila Copal. 
This is a conifer though it has leaves instead of needles. 
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The preceding figures are, to say the least, illuminating, 
and it is reasonable to believe that given a force of men in 
any way approximating that of Java, our Bureau of Forestry 
would provide very near to half the present yearly budget 
of the Insular Grovemment. 

Almaciga, Our Most Important Resin 
Almaciga, the Manila copal of commerce, is the resin 
contained in the bark of Agathis alba, one of the pine fam- 
ily, closely related to the New Zealand '*kauri pine'* whose 
product has long been an important industrial commodity 
and the best of copals. 

Following injury to the bark, almaciga exudes in almost 
colorless tears and gradually hardens with exposure to the 
air, becoming successively white, yellow, reddish, and finally 
brown. It is then hard and lustrous with a resinous odor 
and clean fracture. This exuded copal, known as ^'surface 
resin**, collects in the crook of a branch or upon the trunk, 
adhering to the bark and to any vines or foliage until from 
sheer weight or the result of strong wind it falls to the 
ground. There, if still soft, it becomes further adulterated 
by the admixture of sticks, leaves, and earth. Such is the 
usual condition of this resin when brought down from 
the mountains of Luzon. The so-called "fossil** almaciga 
found in the ground is the resin left after the death and 
decomposition of the tree. After being cleaned, sorted, 
and graded according to freedom from foreign matter, 
color, and size at Manila, almaciga is exported to the 
United States and Europe for use chiefly in the preparation 
of high-grade varnish and to some extent in making patent 
leather and sealing wax. In the Philippines copal serves as 
incense and, wherever, procurable locally, for torches, 
kindling fires, and caulking boats. 

Agathis alba attains a height of sixty meters and a dia- 
meter of over two meters the lower thirty meters of the 
trunk being clear. The bark is light greenish to brownish 
gray and set with corky pustules. The brown, red-streaked 
inner bark gradually changes to cream color near the sap- 
wood. Instead of the usual needles, this pine has leaves 
which are simple, opposite, three to nine centimeters long 
and one to one and a half centimeters wide. To the or- 
dinary individual, the cone alone suggests relationship to 
the pine. The tree occurs in fairly large numbers, more or 
less grouped, in the mountain forests throughout the 
Archipelago, attaining its optimum development on well 
drained slopes at an altitude of from 600 to 1,500 meters. 
The almaciga tree is not peculiar to the Philippines, but 
is found on the mainland of Southern Asia and on many 



islands near us. Furthermore, Africa and South Ameria 
both furnish very similar resins, so we have no monopoly 
of supply. 

Almaciga is our most important resin and its value 
warrants care in collection. This given, the profits would b€ 
greater and the amount exported materially increased. In 
fact, given the exclusive right to collect over a fairly large 
territory — not so as to avoid competition but on account 
of the labor problem and distance between stands — and 
sufficient capital, the collecting of almaciga could be made 
a lucrative undertaking and one to which an individual 
could well afford to devote his entire time. As carried 
out at present, the small amounts reaching the average 
licensee are of little importance to his business and are 
generally secured by exploitation of the non- Christian, 
making it increasingly difficult to procure the resin. 

The difficulty of getting to the stand of trees, of collecting 
the resin when there, and of transporting it down the trailless 
mountain side, added to the fear of loosing his head, do 
not attract the Christian Filipino to active participation, 
so that the business is practically controlled by the **wild'* 
man. The latter's existence not being dependent upon 
work, he seldom indulges except when more than usually 
desirous of acquiring something not procurable by his 
customary activities. When employed (under supervision) 
at this kind of work, he has no superior, but being of an 
extremely sensitive disposition and of an equally * 'sanguine*' 
temperament, he is often enthusiastic one minute and not 
to be found the next. Should enthusiasm last until he 
arrives at the site of his labors, he makes a cursory search 
for resin among the tangle of brush and vines at the base 
of a tree and scans trunk and branches for attached collec- 
tions. If fairly easy for him, he climbs and detaches the 
resin. He pays no attention to cleanliness or color but 
takes the first he finds and if the quest is not promptly 
rewarded by a full load, he makes up the deficiency with 
dipterocarp resin he knows of in the lowlands. A few such 
unconducted visits exhaust the ** procurable** resin on the 
stand, and the other groups of trees being farther away, 
it requires additional inducements for him to go there — and 
this only after a protracted rest. Although I have never 
seen almaciga collected by tapping, if the operation is 
performed by the (unsupervised) wild man, it is not hard 
to imagine the condition the trees would soon be in. 

Blazing assures two of the three requisites to a good 
classification: cleanliness and size. However, personal 
supervision is absolutely essential. And, in addition to 
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Death Of A Day 

By F, de Castro 

TIPPED with fire 
By the setting sun 
The bamboo trees stand 
Tall and motionless 
At the foot of the hills— 
The earth has lighted 
Votive candles 
For the dying day. 



Realization 

By Josue Rem. Slat 

I did not know 
how black was sin 
until I caught 
the lambent fires \yithin 
two pretty pools 
of guileless mirth set in 
a baby*s laughing face. 
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Editorials 



On October 7, in an all-night session which 
lasted until nearly dawn and after Senate President 

Manuel L. Quezon and 
The "Killing" of the Senator Sergio Osmena 
Hawes Act had both signed an 

agreement to the effect 
that both factions give up the plan of submitting the question 
of the acceptance or rejection of the Hawes- Cutting-Hare 
Act to a plebiscite because they were unable to reach an 
agreement as to its form, the Senate rejected the resolution 
offered by Senator Osmena that the Hawes Act be accepted 
by a vote of 15 to 4. Three members of the minority were 
absent. 

Two days later, on October 9, the Senate, without debate, 
passed a concurrent resolution ratifying and confirming the 
disapproval of the Osmena resolution. 

The following day, October 10, the House of Represen- 
tatives adopted the Senate concurrent resolution by a 
vote of 58 to 22. 

The next day, October 11, provoked by a speech of 
former Speaker Manuel Roxas in which he accused the 
majority of giving the American people a false impression 
as to the attitude of the Filipino people in regard to the 
Hawes Act, the House passed a concurrent resolution 
definitely rejecting the Act by a vote of 55 to 22. 

The Senate adopted this House resolution viva voce, 
on the following day, the 12th, only changing the word 
*Veject'* to **declines to accept". 

On the 17th the House passed the resolution as thus 
amended by the Senate. 

Mr. Quezon has been accused by his political enemies of 
killing the Hawes Act, and this, if it were true, might well 
be his proudest boast. Somewhat inconsistently, however, 
the members of the minority, still talk as if the Act were 
not yet dead. Senator Osmena, for instance, answered 
a query from Cebu to the effect that he saw "no reason 
whatever why the campaign for the acceptance of the Law 
should be stopped". And later, in a speech before the 
Senate on the 23rd, he advocated that the Legislature 
revoke the resolutions rejecting the Act and call a con- 
vention to consider the question. 

In view of all this, though Mr. Quezon declared that the 
Legislature could not and would not reconsider its action, 
there will be many who will not breathe easily until after 
January 17, which marks the end of the one-year period 
given the Legislature to act on the Law. 

As a plain matter of fact, Mr. Quezon did not kill the 
Hawes Act, much as he would have liked to do so. Mr. 
Quezon was only the chief spokesman and agent of intelligent 
public opinion which was gradually formulated against 
the Law. During the earlier stages of the enactment of 
the Law by Congress and even for months after its final 
enactment, it was not at all certain that the Law would 
not be accepted. Had Mr. Quezon used his influence in 
favor of the Law, or even if he had only remained neutral, 
it is more than possible. that the Law would have been 
accepted, but that is not to say that Mr. Quezon personally 
killed it. 




Mr. Quezon had the statesmanlike foresight to 
see what the Hawes Act with all its superficially 
enticing provisions would mean to the Philippines, 
and he had the courage to come out against it when 
many citizens were disposed to consider him and 
some actually called him a traitor for doing so. 
He did not use too exaggerated a figure of speech when he 
told a friend that for a time he felt as if he alone were 
attempting with his bare hands to stop an avalanche. 

The course which he, from the first, saw clearly before 
him, was full of difliculties and dangers. The Law was 
called an "independence" act and the word "independence" 
itself was used so many times in the Law that its effect 
was hypnotic. The members of the Mission and others 
who not only advocated the acceptance of the Law but 
fought bitterly for it, were all men of great political prestige 
and power. Furthermore, the masses of our population 
are still easily swayed by demagoguery. Finally, Mr. 
Quezon was himself an ill man, for whom any exertion at 
all was dangerous. 

Fortunately, in fact, fatefully, for the country and its 
future, ourselves and our children, Mr. Quezon, besides 
being a man of great physical courage, is not only a states- 
man, but a past master in all the arts of practical politics. 
In addition to awakening the country to the falsity of the 
Hawes Act and its certain and terrible effects were it to be 
accepted, he, with one brilliant strategical and tactical 
move after another, and aided rather than hindered by 
the arrogance and final fury of the members of the Mission, 
put them in the wrong, and at the end held them almost 
helpless with an overwhelming majority behind him. 

Even before the final enactment of the Hawes Act, Mr. 
Quezon made his own attitude clear. Had it been up to 
him alone, he would have killed the Law within a week 
after its ill -bom beginning. But it was not so easy as 
that. He had to win the country to his point of view, he 
had to build up a political following. This required time. 
It required public enlightenment through hearings, speeches, 
and debates. It required numerous political conver- 
sations, caucuses, promises, and no doubt threats. States- 
manship and political craft were both called for, and, happily, 
these qualities to a superlative degree are combined in 
Mr. Quezon. 

Instead of publishing an original cartoon in this month's 
issue of the Philippine Magazine, we are reprinting the 
best of the cartoons published on the Hawes Act issue 
during the past year and more. It will be noted that 
the first cartoon appeared in the August, 1931, issue. It 
is not too much to say that the Philippine Magazine was 
from the first, among all Philippine publications, the most 
outspoken critic of this shameful legislation. The Magazine 
took this stand when it was still dangerous to do so, even 
before Mr. Quezon's attitude became evident. Those 
connected with the Magazine feel that they have fought a 
good fight, a fight which they have helped to win. 
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Now that the Hawes-Cutting-Hare Act has been prac- 
tically speaking disposed of— what? 

Many feel that it would be wisest to 

What Now? leave well enough alone and to worry 

along under the Jones Act for some few 

more years in view of the international situation, with 

especial reference to mad and conquest-bent Japan. 

But this may not be practicable from the viewpoint of 
our Philippine political leaders. Mr. Quezon is virtually 
committed to make an attempt to get something **better" 
than the Hawes Act from the present Democratic adminis- 
tration and Congress, although he took care to point out 
in the speech alluded to in the preceding editorial that the 
last mission to the United States worked for three or four 
years and '^obtained'* the Hawes Act, and that the new 
mission should be given all the time it needs. 

"The people must have faith in themselves'*, he said. 
"Let us not get tired. Let us not be impatient. Freedom 
is not easily won. Let us strive for real independence, not 
an independence like that of the people of Egypt, who, 
though independent in name, are still ruled by Englishmen. 
Let us not believe that all that glitters is gold.*' 

Ariother visit to America by Mr. Quezon might be neces- 
sary, but a few conversations with the President and with 
Congressional leaders should be enough, and he should come 
back very soon, leaving it to others to work out the details 
if really advantageous new legislation seems possible. 
Apart from greater local autonomy, however, there is nothing 
it is wise to ask for at the present time. All but the extreme 
radicals among us seem agreed that immediate and ab- 
solute independence would be, in the words of former 
Speaker Roxas, "impracticable and injurious to our country . * ' 
That most thoughtful persons in the Philippines, even the 
most patriotic, have come to realize the truth of this, is 
probably worth the many months of dissention and con- 
flict through which we have passed, the indignation, the 
dismay, the anxiety, and the fear. The ready passage 
of such a law as the Hawes Act through an American Con- 
gress, should give us pause, should teach us not to request 
what we do not want, not to make demands which we do 
not want conceded. 

There is nothing shameful in admitting to all the world 
that a friendly and even a still partially dependent relation- 
ship with the United States is of present advantage to us 
and that we wish to maintain it. These are not the days 
of the independent city states of the ancient world, of the 
independent feudalities of medieval times; neither are they 
the days of Tom Paine and Patrick Henry, and this is 
said without derogation. Every hero to his own era. 
The people of Korea, the people of India, the people of the 
Malay States, the people of the Netherlands Indies are 
not going to despise us because we have the sense to 
exercise a rational caution and do not commit the folly of 
rashly precipitating ourselves in a threatening international 
sea. 

It is faith in ourselves that we need, as Mr. Quezon said. 
Not in the sense that we should jump into the international 
arena daring the great nations to violate our "neutrality**, 
but in the sense of realizing that whatever our relations 
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with the United States may continue to be, we shall be 
able to maintain our accepted and established political 
privileges and rights and even add to them, and that with- 
out risking national and racial suicide. "Let us not get 
tired; let us not be impatient," said Mr. Quezon. Wiser, 
and withal more stimulating words were never spoken by a 
Filipino statesman. We have accomplished a great deal 
during the past thirty-odd years. We shall accomplish 
more. We shall accomplish more by turning more of our 
attention to our economic problems and going slowly p>olit- 
ically from now on. 

If we must have immediate political aims, let them be a 
completely Filipinized Supreme Court, a Filipino Insular 
Auditor, a Filipino Vice-Govemor, a Filipino appointive 
Governor. Such a moderate course might not please 
fanatic patriots with limited knowledge of the world, in 
this country and elsewhere, but we are not obliged to 
satisfy them with mock heroics. We have a race to pre- 
serve, a nation to build, a country to hold, a heritage to 
hand down to our children. What would it boot us if — 
after we had lost all these things -such fanatics paid us the 
tribute of a sigh and a tear? 



The Majority, the 
Elections and a 
New Mission 




The preceding editorial was written before 
the address of Senator 
Osmena on the floor 
of the upper house 
on October 23. On 
this occasion Mr. Os- 
mena gave reasons for his refusal to accompany the new 
mission to Washington and took the opportunity to declare 
that sending such a mission would be futile and might even 
be considered impertinent, "taking into consideration all 
circumstances". Mr. Osmena also said that "Congress 
knows perfectly well that this Legislature is at the end of 
its term and that it deliberately suppressed the expression 
of the popular will on the acceptance of the Independence 
Act" — he meant, of course, the Hawes Act. 

Although there was perhaps some hope that a new mis- 
sion, representative of the entire Legislature, might be able 
to obtain new legislation that would really be an improve- 
ment over the Jones Act, there can be very little hope that 
a mission representing the majority alone, and actually 
opposed by a still influential minority, would be able to 
accomplish much. 

For this and other reasons, therefore, it would seem to be 
advisable for the majority to accept the implied challenge 
of Mr. Osmena and obtain a clear vindication of its stand 
against the Hawes Act at the elections to be held next 
June, before sending a new mission to the United States. 

Really, for the new mission to rush off to Washington 
early in November, arriving there even before Congress 
will be in session, would seem to be neither necessary nor 
wise, especially as everyone knows that Congress, when it 
does convene, will be occupied with most difficult domestic 
problems, and the Philippine situation, now that the Hawes 
Act has been rejected, can not be considered pressing. 

The successful rejection of the Hawes Act, in the face of 
all sorts of inducements, false though these may have been, 



and in courageous oppoattion to the strongest pressure, should 
be — though a negative rather than a positive victory — an 
achievement upon which the members of the majority 
should well be able to base their campaign for re-election. 

In a later speech, Mr. Osmena criticized the majority for 
not having a program with reference to the legislation 
desired from Congress. This is hitting below the belt. 
What program did the last Legislative Mission have? It 
had none. No one better than Mr. Osmena knows that 
in negotiations of a diplomatic nature, there can be no 
definite advance program. What finally results from such 
negotiations is gradually developed and takes a form to 
which both parties concerned have contributed. And 
what kind of a program was proposed to the Philippines 
in the Hawes Act! 

The Philippine program must be, can only be, stated in 
general terms, and could hardly be put in better words 
than it was in the Clarin resolution providing for the send- 
ing of a new mission — "To seek. . . the enactment of new 
legislation that will fully satisfy the aspirations of the Fili- 
pino people to become at the earliest practicable time a free 
and independent nation, under conditions and circumstances 
that will not imperil the political, social, and economic 
stability of their country". The resolution gave this as an 
alternative to seeking * 'amendments to the Hawes Act", 
but surely nothing is ever to be gained by using this mis- 
derived, misadvised, misbegotten, misborn, misnamed, 
miscolored, misleading, misconstruable, and thank God 
miscalculated, miscarried misfire, as the basis for anything 
valuable. 

Let the majority take the political field in the coming 
election campaign with the boast that it successfully averted 
the most deadly thrust ever made at the Philippines, a 
thrust that had all the power behind it of vast interests m 
the United States and outside of it, fully intentioned to 
sacrifice this country and its people at any cost to humanity 
and world civilization. That should be enough. But in 
addition, the majority could reiterate its pledge to con- 
tinue to seek a sane settlement of the Philippine problem 
without conniving and entering into foolish alliances with 
our enemies. 



The diplomatic recognition of Soviet 
Russia by the United States, which, it 
appears, may shortly be extended by 
President Franklin Roosevelt, could not 
but meet with general satis- 
American faction throughout the Far 
Recognition East, except, probably, in Japan, although 
of Russia the new Japanese Foreign Minister, Koki 
Hirota, has stated that Japan is not 
**opposed" to the move, — but what else could he have said? 

It is generally believed that the expected recognition will 
have a sobering influence upon the Japanese expansionists. 
Russian spokesmen have even hinted that it might prevent 
a Far Eastern war. Certainly, the Roosevelt invitation 
to Mikhail I. Kalinin, Chairman of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviet Government, to open discussions, 
came noticeably dose upon the development of an exceed: 
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ingiy tense situation between Russia and Japan over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, or the North Manchurian Rail- 
way, as the Japanese now call it with their penchant for 
bestowing new names. 

To extend diplomatic recognition, of course, is not to 
enter into an alliance, and although recognition would be a 
necessary antecedent, an alliance is not to be expected. 
Yet it has frequently been pointed out that Russia is 
perhaps the one great nation in the world whose interests 
scarcely conflict with and whose power could never threaten 
the United States, both America and Russia being continen- 
tal nations with two wide oceans between them, one at 
each of their far-flung eastern and western boundaries. 

While most of the leading powers in the world recognized 
Soviet Russia as far back as 1924, Japan in 1925, America 
refused to extend recognition, first, because of Government 
claims against Russia amounting now to some $327,000,000 
and private claims to some $441,000,000, the total of which 
is only a drop in the bucket compared to the $12,000,000,000 
owed by the other European nations to our Government 
alone; and, second, because of the somewhat priggish 
American disapproval of the communistic regime adopted 
in Russia, which is also somehow losing its sanctions under 
Roosevelt's socialistic national industrial recovery program. 

After all, recognition in international law means nothing 
more than the ** acknowledgment of the independence of 
an insurgent or rebelling community or province". Ac- 
cording to one authority, "premature recognition is a 
wrong done to the present state; in effect it amounts to 
an act of intervention. . . . Recognition is consequently 
not legitimate, so long as a substantial struggle is being 
made by the formerly sovereign state for the recovery of 
its authority". 

In this sense, recognition of Russia by the United States 
could hardly be called premature; it is, in fact, belated. 
The delay has blocked normal commercial relations between 
the two nations and has had other unfavorable effects, 
including that of complicating efforts toward the main- 
tenance of peace. 



Whatever may be thought of the extravagances of 
Herr Hitler, the present German Chancellor, the German 

Government's announce- 
Germany and the ment of withdrawal from the 

Disarmament Conference World Disarmament Con- 
ference because of the in- 
sincerity of the heavily armed powers, can not but meet 
with certain sympathy. For although these powers are 
all pledged to reduce their armaments, they have more men 
under arms today and war-budgets are larger than in the 
years before the outbreak of the World War, while Germany 
has been prevented from re-arming. 

It may be that this intransigence of Germany will suffi- 
ciently shock the other European powers to dist>08e them to 
begin treating their former enemy once more as an equal 
and on terms warranted by the greatness of the real 
Germany. 

Indications are not wanting that Germany would return 
to the Conference — which its action, in the words of Sir 
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John Simon, the British foreign minister, has "jeopardized 
if not wrecked** — if the other powers show an inclination 
to play square. Arthur Henderson, President of the Con- 
ference, who was commissioned to reply to Germany, 
pointed out that the German withdrawal came just at a 
time. when other nations were attempting to meet Ger- 
many's demands, but this sounds a little thin as time enough 
has passed during which real results in the limitation ar- 
maments might have been achieved. 

The people of the world do not want the Conference to 
fail. And all will agree with the American representative 
at the Conference, Ambassador Norman H. Davis, who 
said that "equality of armaments shpuld primarily be 
sought through reduction of armaments of the heavily- 
armed powers, not through acts on the part of others to 
build up their military might'*. 



The administration's industrial recovery program has 
raised the question in some earnest minds whether the 
Constitution is being violated. The 
'•Relativity" and Constitution— "that body of rules 
the Constitution and maxims in accordance with which 
the powers of sovereignty are 
habitually exercised" — has not infrequently been utilized 
by reactionaries to obstruct progress, as when in 1918 the 
Supreme Court of the t/nited States declared the first 
Federal child labor law to be unconstitutional — by a vote 
of five to four; the shift of one vote would have made the 



act "constitutional" and would have put an end to the 
victimizing of children. 

One reads with a new hope, therefore, the definition of 
constitutional law recently given by Rexford C. Tugwell, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and one of the riiembers 
of the so-called "Brain Trust" upon which President 
Roosevelt relies for advice. Secretary Tugwell said: 
"Constitutional law, at any given time, is the then current 
theory of what ought and what ought not to be done 
under the Constitution, — a legalistic expression of the 
prevailing political and economic philosophy". 

If such a view should be thought to introduce too much 
of "relativity" into this august realm, we may recall for 
our present purpose those words from the Constitution 
which Governor-General Frank Murphy quoted with such 
aptness in his message to the Legislature recently when he 
stated that "We must realize anew that the objective of 
government is *to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity'." 

And Woodrow Wilson said in his book, **The State", 
"Government goes on to serve every convenience of society. 
Its sphere is limited only by its own wisdom". 

A. v. H. H. 



The Coconut Tree 

By Palmer A. Hilty 



FIVE feet, ten feet, twenty and more. 
Yes, fifty and sixty feet high. 
The coco palm heaves its huge arms 
Up bravely and rakes at the sky. 

Like a heron standing all night 

On one leg in a sedge-green lake. 

The coconut strains its slim height 

While its leaves in dreams laugh and shake. 

Like torn, vagabond goblin flags. 
This husk-nutted tree its leaves tilts, 
Or as mammoth cabbage all frayed, 
Or giant dandelion on stilts. 

A fond, careful mother and nurse 
This frazzle tree stands in the sun; 
With her punkahs daily she fans 
Her flower-children everyone. 



With patience truly Oriental 
It waits for winds of earth to pass, 
Then, nodding, undulates, the while 
Slow starfish shadows comb the grass. 

A spray of leaves dashed into fronds 
Many-dangling in the sea-breath wave; 
Perennial fountain bubbling sea green 
From stalagmite in sky-roofed cave. 

Nigh twenty hands, two-hundred fingered, 
This palm stripling weaves in the wind; 
This tree is so jolly I guess 
It never's been tempted or sinned. 

And yet, as man in distress will sing. 
This palm rocks in rollicking gales 
Bald-headed, defiant, and threshes 
Elemental screams from swinging flails. 



These long peg-legged trees are arms 
That stretch and shove slenderly high. 
Tropical nmes that spell the urge 
At the core of the earth for the sky. 
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With Charity To AU 

By Putakte 




^LL, here I am at the old job of 
making a fool of myself at the 
expense of others. It's not at 
all a bad job when you come to think of 
it, considering that when others make fools 
of themselves it is almost always at their own expense 

Well, all I know is what is not found in the papers, but 
Mr. Rodrigo Lim need not fear competition from my 
direction. I will not poach on his preserves. I have too 
exalted an opinion of immorality to drag it in the mud of 
publicity. I consider scandals sacred. ... So I will 
laddie out nothing to tickle the palate of those who are 
not emancipated and clear-sighted enough to discern on the 
brow of immorality the awesome words, Noli Me Tangere. 
... I desire to implant in the minds of my readers a 
wholesome respect for what we in our colossal denseness 
are pleased to call vice. . . . 

In this connection, I cannot help recalling what the 
Catholic bishops in their recent convention said with regard 
to the religious tendencies of our young generation. Gain- 
saying the prevalent notion that the youth of the land have 
fallen heels over head to the devil and are irremediably 
lost to religion, they maintain that the former, notwith- 
standing their enlightenment, are just as religious as our 
youth of yesterday, which, by the way, isn't saying much . . 
So I do not propose to quarrel with the gentlemen of God 
on this score. Personally, I am inclined to think that as 
long as our young people cling to the unfortunate belief 
that in love a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, the 
services of the Church can never be dispensed with. ... In 
this country, at least, the Church appears to me to be built 
not on Peter but on Hymen 

You have, of course, heard of the judge whom the Gov- 
ernor General asked to retire a few days ago without anything 
in the way of gratuity because he had been so indiscreet as 
to **collect P12, P15, and P13.60 in three marriages per- 
formed by him when the law specifies that the fee for civil 
marriages should be P1.20'* (The quotation is from the 
Tribune, Or, is it the Herald? I can't tell whichiswhich 
nowadays.) This, you see, is what comes of usurping the 
immemorial prerogative of the Church. . . . Whom God 
hath put asunder only the Church may join together. . . . 

I see that high-salaried government officials have finally 
succeeded in exhausting even the gratuity fund by retiring 
of their own accord perhaps after having abundantly 
feathered their nests while in the service. But can we 
blame them? The Government, after all, is not a person, 
notwithstanding the opinion of Messrs. Osmena and Roxas, 
and we have no right to expect anybody to show the slightest 
scruple in his commerce with abstract entities (like govern- 
ment), except possibly heroes who are a myth. Consider 



the notorious behavior of philosophers. . . . Diogenes who, 
armed with a lantern, went about the streets of Athens in 
broad daylight in search of an honest man would not have 
ventured upon that strange quest had he considered him- 
self an intellectually honest fellow. . . . 

There is nothing in common between Diogenes and 
Senator Belo, the most famous of the Belo Boys, except 
perhaps their fame. . . . Now, I have it on unimp>eachable 
authority that the good Senator is personally against 
granting franchise to the fair but that he has self-sacrificing- 
ly swept aside his own convictions and moved heaven and 
earth to get the woman suffrage bill passed by the Legis- 
lature for the sake of nothing but that paltry thing called 
glory! . . . And yet there are cynics who will tell you that 
politicians are incapable of genuine self-sacrifice. . . . 

I hesitate to mention Secretary Singson Encamacion in 
the same breath with Senator Belo. For the former, who 
is evidently no lover of glory, proposes— to his eternal 
shame, be it said- to oblige the ladies to share with their 
worse halves the expense of maintaining misgovernment 
in the event that they are vouchsafed the privilege of voting, 
which they will never be foolish enough to exercise (I don't 
remember ever having cast the ballot myself). No, Mr. 
Secretary, your proposal is unfair — even to the *'unfair sex". 
. . . My advice regarding the matter —and my advice is always 
freely and gladly given despite protests to those who don't 
want it — is that if women are allowed to vote, they should 
not be taxed; and if men are taxed, they should not vote. 
Thus the evils of the tax and the ballot will be equally 
divided between the sexes. This, I am convinced, is the 
only way to bear them . . . 

I once had the inexplicable audacity to say to a woman, 
"You told me you were bom in 1893. That makes you 
forty, does it not?*' "But dear,*' she protested in a way 
that would have thawed out the staunchest and most 
confirmed sceptic, "you know that figures lie'*. . . . The 
fellow who says that he is a man of a few words should be 
told to complete his education. . . . The more I think of 
marriage the more I am convinced that what the world 
needs is not companionate marriage but compassionate 
marriage. . . . The only way to stop a man kissing you is 
to tell him with the air of one who has made an unusually 
interesting discovery that his kisses remind you of another's 
.... I once knew a sick man who said he would give hia 
life to get well. . . . Nor shall I ever forget her who once 
imploringly said to me, "Please do not take advantage oi 
my innocence! ** The p)oor girl was trying to take ad- 
vantage of my honor. . . . 
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Philippine Letters Prospective 

By Palmer A. Hilty 



AS a sweetly lingering memory or a reverie 
on far-off enchanting places, lives within 
me the pleasant aftertaste of a meeting 
with Marcelo de Gracia Concepcion, who travel- 
ing through our province kindly consented to dine 
with us in our nipa abode. His visit was like a fresh 
rain after a parching day, for he came bubbling over 
with knowledge of all sorts of little personal things about 
many of my favorite writers, some of whom he had met 
while in the United States. We had very special com- 
mon ground in three utterly disparate characters: 
Christopher Morley, Emily Dickinson, Lafcadio Hearn, 
whom we largely dwelled on during the lunch hour. Finally 
when the conversation veered around to give the poet 
appropriate occasion, he floored me with a question on 
my opinion regarding possibilities of English literary de- 
velopments in the Philippines; whence the following 
thoughts were developed. 

The most kindly disposed impartial apologist of Philip- 
pine letters must admit that relatively speaking the Phil- 
ippines lacks any considerable body of worthwhile liter- 
ature. That lack, however, by no means precludes the 
possibility of developing such a body, but neither does it 
necessitate or enable this (development. Hence, though 
no unanimous opinion can be hoped for, it is nevertheless 
pertinent to inquire what conditions give rise to literature 
and what evidences of these are found in the Philippines. 

The Causes of the Golden Ages of Literature 
The golden ages of literature one man accounts for on 
the basis of peculiar racial vigor and endowment; another 
adduces confluence- of thought streams; a third presumes 
literature arises chiefly through the desire for fame and to 
live on in the memory of men. Still another deems 
literature largely the result of compensatory activity, to 
borrow a term from psychology. A fifth will remind you 
of the practical aspect remuneration plays in encouraging 
literature, and he is in good company, for did not the great 
Doctor Johnson say nobody but a fool wrote a book for 
anything but money? An ancient Greek observed that 
reflection generally follows after a season of activity. The 
searching period is the productive one. Periclean Athens, 
Renaissance Italy, Elizabethan England, to mention three 
towering ages, embraced or followed times of marked 
activity, search, even turmoil of the human spirit. Think- 
ing, which is the basis of all epochal literature, is an effort 
of the stirred mind to seek its own levels like oil and water 
shaken up in a test tube or to regain its equilibrium as a dip 
needle does when spun around. Furthermore, the master 
creator invariably works with superior plasticity and organ- 
izing force in a medium originated and essentially perfected 
by others. Homer is reliably conjectured to have skillfully 
arranged and strung together ballads of a former Greek 
attempt to quell Trojan piracy. Shakespeare wrote English 
dramas in pentapieter verse. He did not originally fit 
the language over the five-beat verse pattern nor materially 
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alter the prevailing drama structure. Yet Homer 
left us one of the greatest of epics and Shakespeare 
some of the most imperishable poetry of all times. 



What of the Philippines? 

But now, how do these considerations, functioning 
variously at different times and under different conditions, 
apply to the Philippine Islands? 

In the last three hundred years, despite the absence of all 
advanced culture traditions previously, Filipinos have 
demonstrated sufficient energy and ability to make praise- 
worthy advance in adopting the highest type of contempora- 
ry civilization, although the process is by no means fully 
performed. Indications of creative enlightenment are so 
abundant that no one adequately informed can assert that 
Filipinos lack ability to master methods and to contribute 
thought and art productions to modern culture. 

Second, what are the sundry thought streams in the 
Islands? For centuries there has been sporadic commerce 
and intercourse with China. In the south Mohammedan 
influence made inroad. For three centuries Spanish culture 
dominated and, as some one recently said, is still deep in 
the soul of the Philippines. And now for thirty years 
American ideas and ideals have been filtering into these 
Islands, one of the most fortunate of which despite its 
short-comings is, in my estimation, the wide-spread school 
system in English. It is inconceivable that this convergence 
of cultural influences — Chinese and Mohammedan from 
Asia, Romance and Anglo-Saxon (as modified by America) 
from Europe — should not bear fruit among a people of any 
creative energy and sensitivity. But will this be in English? 
Why not? 

School Instruction in English 
The Philippine public schools were organized on the only 
possible basis they could have been by those who instituted 
them, namely, English. Though cultural conditioning no 
doubt begins soon after birth, a child beginning school can 
hardly be thought of as having a developed or fixed lan- 
guage. Its paucity of thought precludes that. The ease 
with which children change from one language to another 
demonstrates the same. Nevertheless, granting that the 
Philippine child has some language handicap in school, 
I know also that if diligent the superior Filipino can acquire 
good English idiom and range of expression. And superior 
pupils are the only ones that come into consideration for 
our purposes, for the mediocre have nothing of importance 
to say anyhow which the brilliant can not more aptly and 
beautifully express. 

Is English a Foreign Language? 
At times, albeit rarely, one hears English called a foreign 
language in the Philippines. Granting the partial truth of 
this asseveration, a candid and informed person can hardly 
look you straight in the eye and maintain that a language 
that has for thirty years and more been the medium of 
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instruction in public schools all over the Islands from the 
first grade on is a foreign tongue. If that is true, Filipino 
mentality is far lower than I have been led to believe. Fur- 
thermore, some honest men think it impossible for one not 
of English parentage to create in English. Consider one 
of the greatest English prose masters of the last generation 
and one of our finest sea writers, Conrad, who began learning 
English on a boat at nineteen! Consider Sarojini Nc^du, 
one of the highest ranking English poetesses of our day, and 
she is a Hindu; consider her countryman, Tagore, who has a 
whole shelf of thought -provoking books to his credit. Is 
it impossible? Have we not very creditable Filipino writers 
in English already? We need but turn to the pages of the 
Philippine Magazine for examples. 

English and Philippine Nationalism 
Occasionally one meets the statement, to me very start- 
ling, that Philippine productions in English tend to de- 
stroy Filipino nationalism. Even if English were adopted in 
every hut throughout the whole Philippine Islands, a fan- 
tastic assumption, would that detract from any laudable 
spirit for a self-respecting independence? None but the 
chauvinistically blind would answer aught but an unequi- 
vocal NO. To think that English would tie the Philippines 
to what is sometimes called a foreign yoke is sheer nonsense, 
for if so, why did not English bind the United States to Eng- 
land forever? Is not the United States sufficiently autono- 
mous to satisfy the most arrant of independence agitators and 
champions of the principle of self-determination? If there 



were any base to such a Icmguage phobia, Canada would 
probably deliberately abandon English at once for Chinese. 
But be it well noted, my contention for a bright outlook 
for Philippine English productions that contribute some- 
thing to this world-girdling culture by no means implies a 
widespread use of English in Filipino homes, though it may 
well be used in a few. Indeed no one realizes more fully 
than I the fact that regardless of the language or dialect 
taught in Philippine schools, so long as parents live with 
children and no dispossessing or exterminating war is 
waged, the people of Cebu will speak Cebuano, of Ilocos 
Norte Ilocano, etc. And so it should and must be, for no 
movement forcibly to relegate the various language and 
dialectal shadings to a limbo is justified. That many of 
them will in the course of time fail to survive is inevitable. 
In that respect history is inexorable. The necessity for 
mutual understanding as a partial factor in averting mutual 
extermination or of the weak by the strong renders the 
long-continued survival of the purity of our many dialectal 
variations highly improbable. 



What the Philippines Could Contribute to World 
Literature 

But assuming Filipino capacity for producing significant 
English works, what, we may ask, is distinctive in the 
Philippines which merits literary embodiment? Many 
things: the Malay way of life as developed in the Philippines 
transmuted into English letters should make a worthwhile 
{Continued on page 251) 
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Rain 

By Amador T. Daguio 



I DID not go out from my room this morning, although 
it was not raining. Now I will not go out at all 
because the rain is falling in torrents and every now 
and then there is a flash of lightning and I hear the roll 
of thimder. I do not want to go out and get wet or be 
killed by the lightning. I lie on my bed, writing this. 

If it only were not raining, I say to myself. Still I 
have not wasted the day, for I swept my room which had 
not been cleaned for weeks. I hung up some pictures, too, 
and now everything is tidy and ready for visitors. Had 
I gone out this morning, I would not have accomplished 
anything. Now, if a visitor comes, I can be proud, having 
a room like this. 

I wonder whether a visitor will come and who he will be. 

I really want to go out in the rain. When I was a boy I 
used to take a bath in the rain. One time my mother 
whipped me because I came home wet and shivering. I 
cried as she undressed me and changed my clothes. Then 
she gave me a little coffee and some home-made cookies, 
and after that I felt vcxy warm. But there is no mother 
here. I am old and I have changed. Only the rain does 
not change; it is young forever, like the flowers. 

I hear voices outside. My heart beats too rapidly. I 
am glad that I am alone in this room. I am not lonely 
anymore. Years ago, yes, I was lonely — in the city, also 



far from my kin. I have looked at the new moon and 
cried alone in the silence. I fought for a position in life. 
I knew ambition and had dreams of greatness. Now only 
the rain is young. It comes cool and sweet and soft, like 
the fingers of a little child. It is young because it knows 
the flowers growing on the hillside. Once near a brook, 
I saw lilies growing wild, and had bad thoughts. If flowers 
only faded before they were beautiful, I exclaimed to my- 
self. If the youth of the rain would not go into them, 
singing to them of their loveliness. When I was young, 
my youth never had a chance to flower. 

I hear voices out there in the rain. . . 

The pain in my heart does not go. I nurse it like a 
crying baby. I sing to it to make it stop. Nobody is 
here to know what I am doing. Let me live like this, 
alone, away from people who mock, or who sympathize. 
Away from common things and from things that are called 
great — ah, protected from the rain. Cold comes creeping 
over me. Let me be warm, warm. No mother is here 
to make coffee for me — or to punish me for coming home 
wet and shivering. I am not wet, I am not shivering, yet 
I want to cry — mother not being here, mother being gone. 
But if I am alone, who dares to comfort me? 

Why should this pain come to me when I am lying down, 
wanting to sleep, but writing this instead? 



First Call! 



The Carnival City, the city of wonders, 
now under construction, will surpass in 
magnificence and splendor all the previous 
Carnivals. 

New Side-Shows and Amusements, Pageants 
and Parades, Sumptuous Balls, Folk Song 
and Native Dances, National Beauty Contest, 
Commercial and Industrial Fair, Etc., Etc. 



1934 Carnival and Exposition 

From January 27 to February 11 
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The children of the man who lives in the room next to 
mine are playing outside and making a lot of noise. Now 
they are chasing each other up and down the stairs, and 
laughing. They are near my door now. They are peeping 
in at me, innocently. Curious and smiling, they look at 
me in bed, writing this. Four little girls, one with curly 
hair. Now still another looks in, a boy. He is the child 
of one of the neighbors and hurt himself last week with a 
piece of wood. He still bears the scar on his cheek. He 
is young. He is not a flower. He will lose the scar in 
time. 

Now I am thinking — suppose I had never been young, 
suppose I had never been bom. If I could only go through 
life without thought, without considering why I had to live. 
Suppose I had never been a boy running over the hills, 
chasing butterflies, and cupping the rain in my hands. 
There were beautiful flowers, then as now, blue and red 
and yellow and silken white. And there was dew on the 
flowers at dawn. I was not thinking then, but living. I 
did not need thoughts to move life. I needed neither men 
nor women. I had not yet seen faces, scenes, and life's 
brutality. 

The children have stopped running around because a 
while ago the man who lives in the room opposite to mine 
and whose wife deserted him, bawled at them to stop. He 
said they disturbed his sleep and called them names. 

The youngest child is crying. She is calling for her 
mother. This poor child, now calling for her mother, will 
grow up into a big girl; she will be fondled, be loved, be 
dead. Now, however, she is calling for her mother. 



A moment later they are all in my room. The youngest 
is still crying. The rest want to know what I am doing. 
The boy with the scar on his cheeks is watching me keenly, 
touches the paper on which I write. One of the girls is 
looking at her image in my mirror. She is young, she is 
young. I cry out to myself. Why did these children come to 
me and make my room dirty? What visitor would drop 
in now and drive away these emotions? I want rest. I 
want to weep. 

The boy is looking at what I am writing. I wish he 
could read these deep, wounding words that go beyond all 
loneliness. Would he understand me if he could read? 



B 



Poem, Inevitable~For Love 

By Jose Garcia Villa 
|UT you— 
have kept me away from love 
so long — 
and now 
I will not be kept away. , . 
Now is the time to go: 

I rfo. 
For I cannot live without love, 
I cannot stay away 

from love! 
I break the chain of sonhood 
for the bond of love: 

I reject 
your parenthood for the god 
of love. 



Be Sure Your Teeth Receive The Best Of Care 



Use Dr. West's Tooth Paste 

on Your 

Dr. Wesf s Tooth Brush 



Y^U can't afford to 
-*• take chances in the 
care of your teeth. The 
way to end all guesswork 
is to use the safe, reli- 
able, quickly cleansing 
Dr. West's Tooth Paste. 
It has been proved safe 
and efficient in hundreds 
of the most exacting la- 
boratory tests. You will 
be delighted with the re- 
sults you obtain from 
this modern dentifrice, 
especially when you use 
it on a Dr. West's Tooth 
Brush. 



Buy a supply of Dr. West's Tooth Paste from Your Dealer 
Enfoy the benefits to be obtained from the use of this modern dentifrice 




The Flowing Road 



By Percy A. Hill 



ONE of the many criticisms directed against the 
old r6iime in the Philippines, is that roads 
existed only in theory. But even in other 
countries good roads are of recent origin. The art 
of road building dates from the time of the Romans, 
but then, for many centuries roads were neglected 
until the motor vehicle appeared and roads became real 
instead of mere lines on the map. Roads in days of old 
followed in the track of the cohorts' eagles, as part of the 
civilization Rome gave to those who bowed before her 
conquering legions. And these same legions were often 
road -builders, as were our own soldiers during the early 
part of the American occupation in the Philippines. 

The early road in the Philippines was generally known 
as the Calle Real, or the King's Highway, vestiges of which 
still exist in distant towns and provinces. In the main 
these highways have been merged into the macadamized 
ribbons, driven by modern engineers, and as strait as the 
narrow p^th of the saints. But the king's highway in 
days of yore filled all the exigencies then called for, — the 
passage of the ramshackle coaches on leather straps instead 
of springs, the jaunty quilez, and the solid-wheeled carre- 
tons. The more speedy travelers used the stocky ponies 
of the country. What litftle freight then transported was 




borne on the backs of carriers, by pack-trains 
of dusty animals, or by sea. 

The Calle Reals, under the urge of the master- 
builder, Governor -General W. Cameron Forbes, soon 
became a real thing the length and breadth of the 
Philippines. They brought the scattered peoples into 
touch with each other, and commerce rapidly expanded, 
travel by river and sea diminishing with the coming of the 
motor-truck and the bus. There are many who insist that 
the road has been a far more important factor than the 
school as a factor in the progress and enlightenment of the 
people. 

There is no finer diversion in this busy age, than to take 
a leisurely motor trip over the flowing roads of our prov- 
inces. Their variety is infinite. The roads of Bicolandia, 
the land of magnificent volcanoes, ancient towns, and lands 
planted to the fronded palm and glossy-leaved abaca, are 
lined with flowering shrubs such as the hibiscus, poinsetta, 
and hydrangea, and resemble park drives rather than roads. 
Those of the Ilocano region, snow-white from the coral - 
rock and shell surfacing, follow the strip between the moun- 
tains and the seashore for two hundred miles. Then there 
are the roads that run like causeways across the swamps of 
Pampanga and Bataan, others that encircle Laguna de Bay, 
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a region older than Manila; those mounting to the high 
cxwdillcra by switchbacks and zigzags; and those that 
pierce the primeval forest to penetrate to the Cagayan 
Valley, the home of tobacco. 

Radiating from Manila, Cebu, and Iloilo, the various 
reconstructed king's highways run straight and white 
through rice fields stretching to far horizons, green or 
golden, according to the season. And it is more than a 
metaphor to say all flesh is grass, for mankind in the 
aggregate lives upon rice, a water-grass, and wheat, an 
up)and grass. Then there is the sugar region where tall 
saccharine stalks crowd closely to the roadway, and smoke- 
plumed stacks of centrals denote dividends to somebody, 
but perhaps there is no greater beauty to be seen on the 
flowing roads than that of the coconut country. Here 
the rustling coconut palms stretch in symmetrical colon- 
nades on all sides, in front and behind, between the rows 
grass, cropped by live-stock, as short as that of a park, while 
the motor bores its way through as if into a verdant tunnel. 

As a means of seeing the Philippines, the road is in a 
class by itself. We come upon unfamiliar sights and sounds 
each minute in the changing landscape. We pass a covered- 
cart from Pangasinan with an entire family in migration. 
It is hung with mats, pots, and other utensils, and a dog 
trots underneath. By the side of the road sits a group of 
migratory laborers. 

At a spot where a river emerges from its gorge, we stop 
for a rustic meal by the roadside. Just one of those exquisite 
spots where waters tinkle, birds sing, and trees give their 
heavy shade, the seclusion unbroken by the beauty of the 
high encompassing mountains, lilac and blue in the distance. 
As the sun slides down the sky and the miles reel off beneath 
us, other scenes flash by on Nature's film. Here and there, 
like islands, rise graceful clumps of bamboo. We rumble 
over bridges, over quiet creeks, and get glimpses of barrios 
embowered in dark mango orchards, filled with the pungent 
smoke of cooking fires. 

Later the road twists besides a flowing river, bordered by 
high trees. A turn in the road brings us to a stop. Cami- 
neros are busy repairing a broken bridge. Close by, a 
cogon -covered shed gives us refuge until the road becomes 
passable. It is dry and has the luxury of a roof, and a 
passing shower fills this democratic shelter as visitors 
crowd in. Two Igorot hillmen, employed on the road, 
enter also. One stoops for a coal from the smouldering 
fire for his brass pipe, filled with a fierce-smelling tobacco. 
A traveling merchant with his stock on a high-peaked cart 
files in with his women folks. The slim, shy dalagas 
leave conversation strictly to their elders. A couple of 
dogs sniff their way towards the bubbling rice-pot, to be 
driven away with sticks and loud cries. 

In due course the sun comes out, the bridge is made 
passable, and we continue up the ribbon-like road into the 
high hills. Finally a saffron and pink sunset ushers in the 
tropical night, with the squeak of fruit-bats and nocturnal 
birds. Hastily wriggling snakes show under the stabbing 
glare of the head-lights, water courses become mere misty 
glimmers; mountains, blurs against the dark; but over all 
is the drowsy hum of the motor, that skims the flowing 
road, killing the dimension of space, and bringing the far 
places together within the span of a single day. 



You'll Like 

HERSHEYlS COCOA 

at Breakfast 



TTJ^OR a nourishing, satisfying 
drink with your morning 
meal, try Hershey's Cocoa. It 
has delightful flavor — is rich in 
food value. 

Hershey's Cocoa is an excellent 
beverage for school children — 
provides sustaining nourishment 
for their day's activities. 

Hershey's Cocoa is economical 
and can be prepared in a few 
minutes. Follow the simple di- 
rections you will find printed on 
the label. 

Also Hershey's Drinking and 
Baking Chocolate — and Her- 
shey's Candy Bars — unequal- 
led for purity and fine quality. 
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This Matter of Thrift 



fl 



D' 



^URING the past few weeks the 
Philippines have experienced a period 
of wild excitement over gold mining 
stocks. There has been feverish specula- 
^^^^ tion that would do credit to Wall Street 
■•' in 1928; one hears of fabulous fortunes 

made — seldom hears of the ones which have been lost. 

Leaving aside the good and bad features of investment in 
our mining enterprises, the situation serves to focus attention 
on the matter of thrift, the saving and investment of our 
surplus funds. For the person of small or modest income, 
it goes without argument that investment in common 
stocks is questionable since it involves too great risk. The 
first thing to be done is to accumulate a savings account, and 
the second is to invest in life insurance. After that the 
problem of investing surplus funds should be carefully 
considered and the advice of competent persons should be 
sought and heeded. 

One of the important things with reference to thrift is 
an incentive to save. This incentive varies according to 
different tastes. Some of us save to own our own homes; 
others save for travel; others save for the education of the 
children, and so on. With the incentive to save present, it 



is much easier to save than is the case when one has no 
particular object in view. 

Most persons like to lay aside a certain amount of money 
so that their old age may be provided for. There are 
various ways of making such a provision, one of the most 
popular at present being the insurance policy which provides 
for a life income. Premiums are paid during the active and 
productive years of one's life, and after a certain age the 
insurance company pays a monthly income for the balance 
of one's life. 

The temptation to indulge in speculation or investments 
which give promise of unusually large returns, or nothing, 
should not be given until provision has been made for 
all the ordinary requirements and necessities of life. There 
will always be persons willing and eager to take risks with 
their money. A few of them may be successful, but there 
is always a far greater number that suffers a loss which can 
often be ill afforded. When it comes to investing in business 
enterprises, whether mining companies or other industries, 
the investor should seek complete information about the 
company into which he intends to put his money, the persons 
connected with it, the prospects for success, and every 
phase of the situation. This is true whether the amount 
you intend to invest is large or small. Every business is a 
risk, but the safest ones are those that have adequate 
capital, that are managed by capable, honest persons, and 
that have good prospects for success. 

The wisdom of thrift applies today, even in the face of 
losses which thousands have experienced as the result of 
bank failures and the bankruptcy of enterprises which had 
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been considered financially sound. The wealth and financial 
standing of any country is based upon the willingness and 
ability of its citizens to save, and to invest their accumulated 
savings to their own benefit as well as to the benefit of 
the country. 

Save — by all means. Have some kind of an incentive 
for saving, and then exercise common sense in making your 
business investments. 

Nearly Every One Likes Croquettes 

ONE of the best ways of using bits of left-over chicken 
or meat is in the form of croquettes. If made properly, 
every one enjoys them and quite forgets that the thrifty 
housewife has utilized a few scraps for a very delectable 
meat dish. 

Croquettes are easily made. In fact they can be prepared 
at any time and put in the ice box, ready to be fried in deep 
fat at the last minute before serving. One of the important 
things about croquettes is the white sauce, which may be 
made as follows: Melt a tablespoon of cooking fat in a 
saucepan, and stir in two tablespoons of flour, blending the 
two together thoroughly. Then add a half a cup of milk 
and cook, stirring constantly until the mixture is thick and 
smooth. 

When the white sauce is ready, add the ground chicken or 
other meat which has been chopped or put through the meat 
grinder, adding a half teaspoon of salt, a half teaspoon of 
chopped onion, and a dash of lemon juice. Let this mixture 
cool thoroughly, since the colder the mixture is, the easier 
it will be to handle. 

The best coating for croquettes is bread crumbs. Cracker 
crumbs may be substituted but they will not give as nice 
appearance or as tasty flavor as the crumbs of dry bread or 
toast. The crumbs may be prepared by rolling out the 
pieces of dry bread or toast with a rolling pin until at least 
a cupful is ready to be used in coating the croquettes. 

With the crumbs in one flat pan or plate, and an egg beaten 
with two tablespoons of milk or water in another, you will 
be ready to shape the croquettes. Take up a tablespoon of 
the meat mixture and round off the surface to form a ball. 
Roll it around and around in the crumbs until the surface 
is covered and then transfer the ball to the plate containing 
the egg. When the surface is coated with egg, add another 
layer of crumbs, and then shape the croquette with your 
hands into oblong or cone shapes. The shape is not so 
important as the coating — it must cover the surface com- 
pletely if the croquette is to be kept from bulging or bursting 
during frying. 

The cooking fat for croquettes is ready when bits of 
bread will brown in about 40 seconds. Arrange the cro- 
quettes in a wire basket so that they are not quite touching 
and lower into the hot fat. The croquettes should be 
entirely covered. The actual frying takes only a few 
minutes. They should be served piping hot. 

Several recipes for croquettes that may be of interest 
are given below; 



1 tablevpocm fat 
1 tablespoon flour 
V^ teaspoon salt 



Rice and Cheese Croquettes 

1 cup of cheese 
Vii cup milk 

2 cups cooked rice 
1 ec« 




For Formal Occasions! 

npHH successful hostess always serves soup 
•*- for formal dinners. And what a help 
C^ampbelTs Soups are! So quickly prepared. 
So appetizing and healthful. And such a 
wide variety to choose from. Tempting 
vegetable purees such as Tomato, Pea, Celery, 
Asparagus and Bean, Hearty, substantial spups 
such as Vegetable, Beef, Mock Turtle, Ox- 
Tail, and Chicken. Dainty, clear soups such 
as Consomm6, Bouillon and Julienne. A soup 
to suit any occasion. And to please any ap- 
petite! Visit your local dealer and get acquaint- 
ed with the different kinds of 
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The Doric pen 
and pencil can now be purchased on the in- 
stalment plan. Pay as you use it. P2.00 
down, three months to pay balance. 

Own the finest! Twelve-sided, gem-like Doric 
Eversharpsr— the world's most beautiful pen 
and pencil. 

GUARANTEED FOR YOUR LIFETIME 

// you drop your Eversharp on the 
point— if poor ink clogs it— if a 
baby smashes it— if the inksack 
wears out— if it is broken from any 
cause whatsoever — we repair it free 
of charge as long as you live. 
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Melt the fat and blend with flour and salt. Stir in milk and cook 
until mixture thickens. Add cheese which has been broken into pieces. 
Cook over slow heat until smooth. Add rice and beaten egg just before 
removing from the stove. Chill, then shape into croquettes and roll in 
crumbs. Dip in egg diluted with milk of water and again in crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat. 

Chicken or Turkey Croquettes 

2 tablespoons fat 1 cup of milk 

2 teaspoons minced onion 2 cups minced chicken or turkey, or 

1 teaspoon salt equal parts of meat and minced celery 

dash of pepper 1 teaspoon minced parsley 

Melt fat, add onion, and fry until yellow. Blend in flour, salt and 
pepper, and stir until smooth. Add milk, and cook until mixture 
thickens. Add turkey, celery, and minced parsley. Chill thoroughly. 
Form into croquettes and coat with bread crumbs and egg as previously 
described. Fry in deep fat and serve very hot. 



1 teaspoon minced onion 
teaspoon minced parsley 

2 cups mashed potatoes 



Pigs in Potatoes 

6 cooked sausages (small links) 
1 egg yolk 



Mix onion, parsley, and egg, and mashed potatoes together. Beat 
thoroughly. Coat cooked sausages with potato mixture and shaF>e into 
croquettes. Roll in finely ground dried bread crumbs, dip in egg, and 
again coat with crumbs. Fry in deep fat. 



What Do You Know About 
The Philippines? 




rabaos are there in the 



hogs? 
many kilometers 
there in the Phil- 



total foreign trade last 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 



About how many ca 
Philippines? 

How many ^ 

About how 
of roads are 
ippines? 

About what was our 
year? 

What province has the smallest population? 

What province has the largest population? 

The second largest? 

About what was the total public school enrolment 
last year? 

What province has the largest area of agricultural 
land? 

What province has the largest percentage of agricul- 
tural area? 

What province has the largest area under sugar cul- 
tivation? 

What province has the largest area cultivated[]to rice 
(palay)? 

What province has the largest number of coconut 
trees? 

What province has the largest area cultivated to com? 

What province has the largest area under abaca? 

What was the old name of Cavite? 

What year was the Suez Canal formally opened? 

When, during the last century, did the Spaniards open 
Manila to foreign trade? 

When was free trade established between the United 
States and the Philippines? 

When was the Panama Canal opened? 
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A Urge number of letters were received during the past month question Inc.the 
uuwers to the questions published in the October issue. 

One reader pointed out that Mount Pulog is the highest in Luson. The question, 
however, was, What is the highest mountain in southern Luton? 

The answer to Question 6, What is the most densely populated province? was 
based on information in the 1918 Census. Several readers called attention to the 
fact that because of recent territorial additions to Ilocos Sur, this is no longer the 
most densely populated province, which now is Cebu. (See the latest Statistical 
Bulletins of the Bureau of Commerce and Industry). Mr. Ptdro A. Cabildo, of 
the Bureau of Customs, was the first to call attention to this error, and will receive 
a complimentary subscription to the Magazine for one year. 

The answer to Question 9. What was the first daily newsi>aper published in Ma- 
nila? was La Eaperanza, founded in 1846. Several readers called attention to the 
fact that the date is given as 1847 in Prof. Leandro Fernandez' "A Brief History 
of the Philippines". J. Z. Valenzuela, in his "History of Journalism in tne Philip- 
pine Islands", gives the date as 1846, and this is proved by a facsimile of the first 
issue which bears that date. Some readers referred to other, earlier newspapers 
published in the Philippines, but these were not dailies. 

As to the answer to Question 12, What is the third largest city in the Philippines? 
some readers stated that the answer should have been Albay, Albay, instead of 
Legaspi, and this was true until Albay was merged with Legaspi. Albay is no 
longer recognized as a separate city or town. One correspondent informed us that 
we were "perfectly wrong" in calling it the third largest city in tne Philippines as 
there art only two "cities" in the whole country — Manila and Baguio — referring 
to the form of government. We, of course, used the word in its more common sense. 

Several readers wrote to say that Magellan stopped at the Ladrone Islands and 
not the Mariana Islands, not knowing that the former is the older name of the same 

{Continued on page 257) 



Philippine Letters Prospective 

{Continued from page 243) 

contribution to that greatest of all the world's literatures. 
Folk ways and customs and lore have been one of the great 
fountainheads and inspiration of letters. The greatest 
modem revival of poetry in the British Isles was inaugurat- 
ed by William B. Yeats, who dug diligently around the 
roots of the ancestral Celtic tree. Wordsworth was em- 
phatic and outspoken in declaring elemental emotions and 
ways of life, of primary importance to literature. Cer- 
tainly, the province of learning and science contributes also 
to the form and mood of literature; Coleridge in Biographia 
Literaria expatiated on that. Nevertheless, the supreme 
importance of earthy folk ways and customs in literature 
is undisputed. A glance at Thomas Hardy will clarify 
that point. 

In Europe the old order of things is passing away. 
Pirates there are legendary. A train goes to the top of the 
Jungfrau and the olden spirits of the mountains retreat from 
the sight and roar of a train. The strongholds of trolls are 
pierced by tunnels and spanned by bridges; even the Lap- 
land witch perceives her sands are numbered. America 
never had an indigenous folk lore or tradition of spirits 
because of the newness of the country and spread of popular 
education. True, America has her swagger western stories, 
her Indian fighting tales, her boisterous humorists, canny 
negro tales, blustering northwoods hero, Paul Bunyan, but 
never pixies, nymphs, asuangs, tianaks, wak-waks or 
haunted mountains. Now specifically the Philippines is 
a mine of superstitions and folk tales which need only the 
touch of some Midas of letters to transmute them into 
sparkling gold. And tragic it were if this transmuting 
were not done before the onslaughts of science through 
public education will have uprooted these traits from Fili- 
pino life, as finally and rightly must happen. 

There is in addition a tropical spirit in the Philippines 
awaiting a more adequate incarnation in a sustained body of 
letters. Opulence and urge of growth, riotous profusion of 
life, wants capture in a net of words. The spirit of the 
straightdown sun and rain that falls like mellow mist to 
maddened cataracts — these reacting on Malay man and the 
whole complex of culture developed around them, are 
waiting for the reaper. A Philippine Emerson must lie in 



Mothers Know That Mild, Pure 

IVORY SOAP 

is Best for Baby's Bath 




Baby's health is so important! What 
watchful care it requires! Wise 
mothers pay attention to such a detail 
as the correct soap for baby's bath, — 
choose IVORY because they know that 
it is mild and pure, will cleanse baby's 
sensitive skin without causing irritation. 

IVORY'S soft, soothing lather re- 
moves the skin's impurities, rinses away 
quickly, insures cleanliness that is so bene- 
ficial to health. For more than 50 years 
IVORY has been the favorite bath soap 
in millions of homes. IVORY is so effi- 
cient and economical — no wonder it enjoys 
the preference of discriminating persons 
everywhere! 

Help Your Skin To Keep Healthy! 

Ivory -cleansing sets free the tiny 
beautifiers in your skin. It removes not 
only surface oil, but deep-in dirt. 

Ivory-lather as you know, is clear, 
buoyant, without the slightest greasy feel. 
So it bubbles down into the pores and 
coaxes out the clogging dust, cream and 
powder. You cannot give your com- 
plexion a finer ^^beauty treatment" than 
an Ivory-cleasing each night. 
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CRAYOLA 

gives 

color 

and 

texture 



with a single stroke 



'T>EACHERS of Drawing find that CRAYOLA Crayon height- 
ens the interest which all children normally take in projects 
involving the use of color. CRAYOLA colors, being unusually 
clear and brilliant, stimulate a child's imagination and original- 
ity, while the ease with which they are applied increases the 
freedom of expression. 

Each stroke with CRAYOLA Crayon gives not only color, 
but, also, uniformity tmd smoothness of texture. These features 
go far to explain why CRAYOLA is the most widely used of all 
schoolroom crayons. 

Available in fifty colors, CRAYOLA Crayon is supplied 
in boxes containing 6, 8, 12, 16, 18 and 24 colors, and in refills. 
It is paper- wrapped, and is not affected by climatic changes. 

Among water color mediums, ARTISTA has won leader- 
ship through its unusual brilliancy, its exceptional working 
qualities, and its splendid mixing properties. ARTISTA Water 
Colors are supplied 4, 8 and 16 colors to a box, brush included- 

Send your name, address, school and position, and receive 
regularly our free periodical, **The Drawing Teacher." Each issue 
contains a completely illustrated new classroom project. Our Art 
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the seeds of time to come who will touch these things with 
his magic hand. 

Pitfalls for Filipino Writers 

But there is a pitfall Filipino writers must be warned 
against: that of trying to write deliberately to enhance 
Filipino prestige. Similar attempts by Joel Barlow and 
other early American writers ended in a swift and sure 
oblivion. Let Filipino aspirants who harken to the Muse, 
following the tongue which of living tongues she most 
delights to honor, do so in humility and trembling sincerity. 
Be Truthful. Listen to the prophet of Chelsea and lay 
aside cant, affectation, and artificiality. Delve deep into the 
Philippine soul. Present that in all its meanness and great- 
ness. Regard integrity and wholeness regardless of what 
your neighbor may think. The impression of your charac- 
ters may be unflattering to the Philippines. But that is not 
your concern; yours is not to fake ideal romantic lies and 
goody-goody tripe, but yours is to present courageous 
realistic truth to life. Incidentally, exposing sham, dup- 
licity, usury, corruption, and minority suppression of 
majority individual rights may have social utility besides 
artistic value. This is no plea for wallowing in human 
bestiality. But truthfulness to life means scrutinizing, 
reflecting upon, and presenting the lights of kindness and 
goodness and the shadows of suffering, cruelty, and wrong. 
If to do that you find some needed word lacking in English, 
lift that calmly from your native language over into English, 
for omnivorous absorption is of the genius of English. 
Your task is to add a mite and perhaps a measure of enrich- 
ment to English while interpreting the Philippine soul. 

As Europeans criticised early American productions, so 
Americans now, be asured, will flay you. But let not your 
spirit be downcast; while you need not be pachydermatous, 
you can not be mere bundles of nerves. A century ago 
Blackwood's Magazine of Edinburgh asked the taunting 
question, Who reads an American book? For years 
Europeans took as classic Tocqueville's atrabiliar accounts 
of his travels in America. So also, I fear, Filipinos in their 
struggles must sufl'er under and profit by American criticism, 
which is indeed liable to go to extremes relative to Filipino 
productions now; it will probably be either excessively 
commendatory or derogatory. But as Filipinos develop a 
maturer critical consciousness, they will correct their 
faults, as these must come, and they will be less mindful of 
American opinion. Indeed the past year gave signs among 
Filipinos of a waking critical attitude towards things Fili- 
pino. One of the greatest emancipating effects of the pas- 
sing of the Hawes-Hare law by the American congress is 
that it is forcing Filipinos to a re -examination of accepted 
values in a totally new light. This spirit of self-criticism 
is already spreading into Filipino writing. At least some- 
body has had the courage and insight to tell us coolly that 
Florante and Laura is not equal to Paradise Lost, that it 
is indeed on the whole a fantastic, mediocre production. 
This spirit of self-criticism should do much towards clearing 
away rubbish and underbrush from prospective fields for a 
new tillage of Philippine letters. 

Finally, this is the first time in history that English has 
been persistently and fairly systematically taught to an 
Oriental people in a tropical setting. A praise-worthy 
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bediming has been made despite some exceptions. This 
race must have some peculiarities and excellencies worthy of 
contributing to an English literary culture. Some day poets 
and thinkers will arise from these Islands and give the 
world in Shakespeare's tongue songs and thoughts it will 
not willingly let die. 



Our Minor Forest Products 

{Continued fronn page 234) 

all the local non-Christian labor available, it is advisable 
to bring some Filipino workmen from a distance— men 
who have greater longing for things money alone will 
bring, than some of the * 'Christians'* living within reason- 
able collecting-distance of almaciga. 

The only copal exported from Zanzibar to Europe is that 
found in the ground, often at a depth of four feet, '^surface'* 
resin, being considered inferior, is shipped to India to be 
used in the manufacture of low-grade varnish. 

By using a suitable, razor-sharp instrument and a mallet 
and by watching the change in color of the inner bark, 
there should be no difficulty in complying with the Bureau 
of Forestry's instructions that tapping not exceed 3 4 
of the thickness of the bark; the further rules that no single 
tapping exceed 40 centimeters in width and that tappings 
be at least 60 centimeters apart horizontally, present no 
difficulty of compliance. 

If blazing of the trees is tried out properly and the search 
for fossil resin included in the venture, the hardship and 
strenuous exercise incident to personal supervision will 
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be more than repaid in amount and quality of resin. Fur- 
thermore the time spent among the almaciga pines should 
be as beneficial to health as week-ends at Baguio. 

The following table gives an idea of the export trade in 
almaciga : 

Year Kilos Value 

1929 1,386,402 P42 1,448.00 

1930 1,116,474 288,531.00 

1931 770,188 135,493.00 

{To be continued) 



Nipa Hut 

{Continued from page 232) 

who the culprit was, recounting her own amusement at 
the time. 

'*You*say," Papong Mundo stared up at her incredulous- 
ly, "you say you watched it all up there without — with- 
out — *' and he fell into incoherent mumblings. 

Nena, easily hurt, turned away, fighting back her tears. 
Impong Elia pretended not to notice, but a little later she 
began scolding the old man below. 

It was a silent supper they sat to that evening. Impong 
Elia after attempting several times to start a conversation 
gave up trying. Soon after the ritual of preparation for 
a night's rest, their heads once more touched the pillows. 

From afar came the sound of approaching voices and the 
tentative strum of a guitar. 

'*Must be some young men out to serenade a girl,** 
observed Impong Elia under her blanket. 

Nearer and nearer drew the voices, once or twice lowering 
as in consultation. Now they seemed right under the 
window. A guitar sounded the usual preliminary. They 
were serenading Nena! 

Impong Elia rose. Nena did the same. In the darkness 
of the room they cleared the floor of mat, blanket, and 
pillow. The old woman lighted the lamp and began sketchi- 
ly putting things in order. Papong Mundo put his close- 
cropped, baldish head in at the door. 

**I thought I heard some cows," he whispered, grinning to 
show his two remaining front teeth. 

Impong Elia laughed, and chided him. Nena was 
unsmiling. She had changed her dress, run a comb through 
her hair, and passed a powder puff over her face. Now 
she asked the young men up. They did not need a second 
bidding. Gay and noisy but not boisterous, they came 
up, seven or eight in all. Most of them were studying in 
Manila and were lacking in rustic shyness. Papong Mundo 
quietly slipped out of the house. 

It turned out that only one of the boys could "sing.** 
And for this he was taxed dearly. He began every song and 
the others yelled in at the chorus. Laughter comes easily 
to the young. There was enough of both in that house 
that night. Nobody saw Papong Mundo return, his arms 
filled with bundles. After some skirmishing by himself 
in the unlighted room outside he came to the door and 
beckoned mysteriously to his wife. Impong Elia went out. 
A moment later she returned beaming, and began dis- 
tributing uncorked soft-drink bottles with the imembarras- 
sed explanation that there were not enough glasses in the 
house for everyone. Papong Mundo followed her, bearing 
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two large plates of biscuits and small cakes which he de- 
posited one on each window sill for lack of a table. 

When the boys had left and the three of them had once 
more prepared for sleep, Papong Mundo, catching Nena's 
glance, knew by the smile she gave him that he was forgiven. 

Nena went home the next day. Her mother came for 
her in the afternoon, puff-eyed from crying. For the last 
days she had searched everywhere and thought she would 
go mad with anxiety. Nena allowed her mother to do a 
little coaxing first before consenting to come home with her, 
which she meant to anyway. 

Papong Mundo toward evening, sat down contentedly 
once more in his rocker. He sighed. 

** Thank heaven she's off. Let those serenading calves 
return tonight and I'll give them a bath out of turn. I 
dare say it is done in the city," referring wickedly to Nena's 
favorite argument. 

Impong Elia laughed indulgently, scooping out the 
pounded buyo from the little mortar on her lap. 

**What silly things this old man talks of." 

Little night -noises outside were rising to meet the darkness 
as it fell. To Papong Mundo and his wife the blessed 
peace of twilight had returned. 



Basi 

{Continued from pa^e 230) 

then either carabao or cow manure which has been thorough- 
ly mixed with soil is put on the top of this banana covering. 
Upon drying, the manure and soil mixture forms a cement- 
like cover. 

The old practice is to bury the tapayan about half a 
foot below the surface of the ground. This, however, is 
not now very often practiced, the general method being to 
place the tapayan under the house. The basi is allowed to 
age in this tapayan for a period ranging from one to ten 
years or even longer in certain cases. 

When the tapayan is opened, a very heavy sediment is 
usually found at the bottom, and this is thrown away. 
Quite frequently vinegar instead of wine is produced, this 
being an important by-product. 

Use of Pure Cultures of Wine Yeast 
The use of pure cultures of desirable strains of wine yeast 
in the preparation of quality wines and beers is generally 
practiced by big manufacturers both here and abroad. 
Pure cultures of certain strains of wine yeast, scientifically 
known as Sacc/iaromyces ellipsoideus Hansen, are 
always kept in properly cooled chambers in wine or beer 
factories. The use of pure cultures is to insure a uniform 
product, and to prevent at the same time contamination 
with undesirable kinds of wild yeasts, molds, or bacteria 
which might give an offensive odor or undesirable taste and 
flavor to wines. 

The air is always laden with all kinds of wild yeasts, 
molds, and bacteria of undesirable types, which if given a 
chance to get a start in the fermenting liquid will always 
give a wine of an undesirable taste or aroma. In extreme 
cases of contamination, particularly with acetic acid bac- 
teria which are ever present in the air, instead of wine, 
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vinegar will be obtained. The term "vin aigre*' meaning 
sour wine or vinegar, aptly describes what happens if 
contamination by certain types of bacteria is not prevented. 
This can be done only by using pure cultures of wine yeast 
as a starter and by the proper regulation of temperature 
and exclusion of air during the fermentation and ageing 
of the product. The activity of the cultivated yeast is 
favored at temperatures between 70 to 90"^ Fahrenheit. 
Below 70° their activity decreases until, at a few degrees 
above the freezing point, their growth is inhibited. 

Pure cultures may be secured from wineries or reliable 
firms that undertake the sale of these special culture pre- 
parations. They should immediately be placed under 
refrigeration that they may retain vitality. From a pure 
culture transplanting and by using sterilized malt extract 
or sugar solution treated with proper salt mixtures, a 
large batch of actively fermenting yeast that can be used 
to start the fermentation of the saccharine mixture or 
liquid to be converted into wine, can be secured in a day 
or two after inoculation. 

Chemical Composition of Basi and Basi Vinegar 
The following table gives the composition of samples 
of basi : 
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The Chemical Composition of Basi 






Specific 

gravity 

25°C 

25°C 


Alcohol 
percent 

by 
volume 


Total 
Solids 

% 


Ash 

% 


Pro- 
teins 

% 


Red- 
ucing 
sugars 


Volatile 
acids 

as 
acetic 

% 


Ethers 

as 
ethyl - 
acetate 

% 


Average for Basi 
(10 samples) .... 

Ave, for Bor- 
deaux Claret (44 
samples) 


. 9868 
9958 


13.79 
8.16 


5.05 
2.42 


0.51 
0.25 


0.40 


4.12 
0.23 


0.34 
0.10 


0.05 



iBasi for men. 

SBasi for women. 

3 A bottle holding about 1-1/2 liters. 

^Coarsely woven abaca cloth. 
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The Water Hyacinth 

{Continued from pa^e 225) 

in different parts of the city and even to the provinces. 
A man from Ilocos said he remembered people from that 
region buying the plants in Manila and taking them home 
for ornamental plants. 

The plant is now found from northern Luzon to southern 
Mindanao, as predicted by Merrill. It is found in all 
rivers and lakes, in swamps and swampy ground, and even 
in roadside ditches. It is often found many miles from 
land in the form of floating plant -islands, inhabited by 
land and fresh-water insects who are thus carried out to 
their death in this to them unnatural habitat. Great 
masses of the plant, thousands of tons in weight are broken 
away by storm and flood in Lagvina de Bay and float down 
the Pasig to the sea. Unnumbered tons of this material 
lodge in the canals of Manila, decay and become a menace 
to health. 
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If one stands on the river bank on a clear morning and 
observes the great living rafts of these beautiful plants in 
full bloom majestically floating down stream, the early 
morning sun illuminating their delicate lavender blossoms, 
the sight is not easily forgotten. The hyacinth growing 
along irrigation ditches or in low swampy land side by side 
with tasseled rice, furnishes as pleasing a contrast as the 
blue corn flowers of Europe along the wheat fields. 

The Eichhornia crassipes is a nuisance, but its beauty 
is a compensation. Personally I hope that its battered 
leaves and broken blossoms far out to sea will long serve to 
greet the mariner on his approach to the Philippines, a 
symbol of the bounty and beauty of this land. 

Difunturung 

{Continued from page 223) 

poles across their shoulders and carrying a chicken by the 
legs in the hands or a number of eggs tied between some 
slender sticks. They deposit their loads in the patio of the 
church by the stakes numbered according to their cabe- 
can as or barangays. Those who can not aff'ord thus to 
pay for a mass, bring their limos or five-centavo offering 
for a candle to be burned in front of the altar. 

When the church service is over, mass is again said in the 
cemetery so the dead will not be deprived of its benediction. 
The people stopping by the graves whisper another prayer 
or adieu as they slowly walk away. 

* * * 

Slowly the bells toll as the dead rest peacefully in their 
cool graves below the piercing roots of the herbs. 



1. Difunlurnnq from the Spanish difunto, defunct, deceased, dead. Dm de 
lost Difunios, All Souls' Day. 

2. "Certain popular beliefs connected with All Souls' Day are of pagan origin 
and immemorial antiquity. In many Catholic countries the dead are believed by 
the peasantry to revisit their homes on All Souls' night and partake of the food of 
the living. In Tirol cakes are left for them on the tables. In Brittany the people 
flock into the cemeteries at nightfall to kneel bare-headed at the graves of their 
loved ones, and to pour libations of milk or holy water on the tombstones, and at 
bedtime supper is left on the table for the dead". — Enryrlnpaedia Bntatinwa. 



What Do You Know About... 

(Continued from page 251) 

group. Another questioned the answer to the question, What island in the Philip- 
pines was first discovered by Magellan? stating that this should be Homonhon. 
It is true that he first landed at the small island of Homonhon, south of Samar, but 
he sighted, i. e. discovered Samar tiie preceding day and sailed along its coast. 

Our answer to Question 19, What is the fourth largest island in the Philippines? 
was wrong. It is not Samar, but Negros; Samar is the third largest. Mr. Julian C. 
Santos, 172 Ale.iandro VI, Manila, was the first to report this crrcr, and will also 
receive a complimentary subscription. 
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9. 
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11. 
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13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
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20. 



Answers to the Questions on Page 250 
In 1931 there were 2,149,652. 
Hogs numbered 2,491,245 that same year. 
Nearly 15,000 kilometers of roads (14,664.) 
Nearly P350,000,000 (P349,466,331.> 
Batanes (Estimated 1932 population 10,859.) 
Cebu (1,130,442.) 
Leyte (790,522.) 
Nearly 1,200,000 (1,199,981.) 
Davao (1,322,687 hectares.) 
Laguna (92.88%.) 
Occidental Negros (88,260 hectares.) 
Pangasinan (212,620 hectares.) 
Tayabas (21,251,510 trees.) 
Cebu (258,950 hectares.) 
Davao (89,960 hectares.) 
Kawit. 
1869. 
1830. 
1909. 
1914. 



The individual who first reports an error in these answers 
will be given a complimentary subscription to the Philippine 
Magazine for one year. A satisfactory authority for the cor- 
rection would have to be quoted. 
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Four O'clock 

In the Editor's Office 



Well, we're in a new office, on top of the Uy 
Yet Building, 217 Dasmarinas, right next to the 
China Bank Building and the Cosmos Club, but 
the ancient and honorable institution of tea at 
four o'clock is being maintained. We have 
already had a number of visitors, most of whom 
arrived rather breathless after climbing the 
four flights of stairs, for the building is new and 
theelevator has not been installed yet, but if you will walk up some- 
what slowly, it will not seem so much of a climb. The building is a 
very handsome one and was designed by Juan Nakpil. We occupy the 
two-storied penthouse on top of the red-tiled roof, and get a fine view of 
the city except where the vista is cut off by the China Bank Building and 
the de los Reyes buildings, both of which are a little higher than ours. 
This situates us in the heart of the business section, and somewhat 
above the worst noise and dust of the streets. 

Now as to introductions: Mr. A. A. Tiburcio, of Ilagan, Isabela, 
a frequent contributor to the Magazine, has written the timely article 
on the observance of Difunturung in the Philippines in the old days, 
a word derived from the Spanish difunto, meaning defunct or dead, 
and referring to All Souls' Day. 

Another story appropriate to the season is R. F. Gatica's "The Negrito 
Cemetery", dealing with the superstitions surrounding burial grounds. 
The story contains an interesting reference to the practice, which appears 
to be quite general in the provincial sections of the Philippines, of throw- 
ing stones upon the roof of the house of one whom it is desired to molest. 
Mr. Gatica was born in Manila in 1909, but grew up on a Tarlac farm. 
He graduated at the head of his class from the Pampanga Agricultural 
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School last year. He was for some time a reporter on the staff" of the 
Bulletin and has had stories and articles in the Hera/cfand the Graphic. 

To give the desirable relief from the preceding themes, we publish 
Miss Lydia C. Villanueva's cheerful story, "Nipa Hut", about a young 
Manila girl who runs away from home and suddenly descends upon her 
grandparents in a small provincial town. After a few days she is glad 
to go back to her mother, much to the relief, too, of the old folks. 
Miss Villanueva contributed the story, "Death of a Miser", to the 
August issue. She is a graduate of the University of the Philippines. 

Mr. Amador T. Daguio's "Rain", is an example of the modem "stream 
of consciousness" type of writing. Already one of the Philippines' 
most distinguished writers in English, he is well known to readers of the 
Magazine. After a brief stay in Manila he is again back at Lubuagan, 
Kalinga, Mountain Province, where he is now teaching school. He 
states in a letter that he is miserable because he has so little time to 
write and adds, "I feel envious, reading contributions in the Philippine 
Magazine from strange names. I am sending you *Rain' if only to be 
rejected; that would mean, at least, a word from you." Happily, I 
felt that I could accept it. 

Mr. Palmer A. Hilty, formerly a teacher here, and a contributor of a 
number of poems to the Magazine, concerning which he has confessed 
he has seen "nothing like them anywhere", writes of "Philippine Letters 
Prospective" from his present vantage point at Plymouth, Wisconsin, 
expressing the hope that it would place "no excessive strain" on my 
"editorial courage". 

Mr.H. G. Hombostel, of the business staff" of the Magazine, in addition 
to his long experience in the Army and later the Marines (in which he 
held the rank of Captain during the War), was also, for a time, a pro- 
fessional forester in the Philippines, being a graduate of the Bussey 
Institute of Harvard, and has a great love for trees and plants of all 
kinds, even those other people consider pests. He writes on the beauti- 
ful but somewhat too ubiquitous water hyacinth. 

Maximo Ramos retells the story he often heard from his mother, 
"Lazy Juan and the Bangas Tree". It is really too bad that such things 
as happened to Lazy Juan don't happen anymore. Mr. Ramos was 
bom in San Narciso, Zambales, in 1910, and is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of th; Philippines. Before leaving for his home province last 
month, he dropped in at the office and — wonder of wonders for an author 
— subscribed to the Philippine Magazine, paying spot cash. 

Napoleon Garcia wrote me later that he received my note of acceptance 
of his poem, "Sonnet to a Bride", on his birthday. He was bom in 
Tanauan, Batangas, in 1917, and is a law student in the University of 
Santo Tomas. 

Celestino M. Vega, author of "A Poem on God", who has been living 
in Paniqui, Tarlac, has recently come to Manila and is now connected 
with the National University Library. He called at our new office on 
the day he arrived and asked me to state in this column that he has been 
trying to get a poem published in this Magazine ever since 1928 and that 
he therefore lays claim to the endurance record. He also called my 
attention to the fact that we have some forty subscribers in the town of 
Paniqui alone, most of whom are known to each other. Paniqui is 
one of the towns from which I receive many poetic off'erings each month. 
They must have been staging some kind of a contest. 

"Death of a Day" is by Fidel de Castro, born in San Fernando, Pam- 
panga, in 1911. His work has been included in a number of local an- 
thologies. 

Josue Rem. Siat, author of the short poem "Realization", was bom 
in 1910, and lives in Pasay. 

Aurelio Alvero is a University of Santo Tomas student and has had 
a number of poems in the Magazine recently. Last year he won the 
gold medal off*ered by the Rector for his poem "Cinquains". He is the 
son of the well-known Dona Rosa L. Sevilla de Alvero, head of the Insti- 
tuto de Mujeres. 

F. S. Duque, author of "Tilas Pass", is a student at the National 
University and news editor of the university publication. The National. 

The article on "Basi", which might be called the rum of the Philip- 
pines, although it is not, like rum, strengthened by the addition of 
spirits after fermentation, is by Dr. F. T. Adriano of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, already well known to our readers. 

Jos6 Garcia Villa, who is still in New York City, send me the poem, 
"Inevitable — for Love", together with a letter in which he commented 
on Salvador P. Lopez's criticism of him in the August issue, dismissing it, 
somewhat too lightly in my opinion, as follows: *'I read Lopez's article 
on my poetry. . . . His esthetic sensibilities are undeveloped — and 
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they don't show any promise of growth either. ... I am not sure 
whether it is a matter of civilization or spiritual capacity. One needs 
considerable training to appreciate deep art. Lopes is 'serious*, but 
not responsible." 

The article, "What Would Happen in Case of an American-Japanese 
War?" by Manuel Olbes in the September issue, aroused quite a little 
comment. H. V. Costenoble of Malitbog, Leyte, wrote: "All that 
talk about the defense of the Philippines is nonsense, pure and simple. 
The Philippines would be undefendable even by a people three times as 
strong as the Filipinos of the present day. An enemy could attack 
wherever it wanted to and would win. How*could a handful of people 
expect to resist Japan with its large population and its trained army and 
navy? This is true enough, but the article contemplated a defense of the 
Philippines by the United States and the Filipinos, not by the Filipinos 
alone. 

Luis Dato wrote from Naga, Camarines, **We Filipinos will defend our 
country, not with submarines and airplanes and naval guns and infantry, 
but with the indomitable fiber of our moral natures. We are Catholics 

. . . What Mr. Olbes has forgotten in his lurid sketch is God We 

believe that the anger and hate necessary to support such a hectic war 
of invasion of the Philippines does not exist in the Japanese mind. 
Imagine only an army of 200,000 Japanese. Taking World War figures, 
that would mean around a half million Filipino dead. We see no reason 
why the Americans should love Philippine lives more than the Japanese, 
our fellow Asiatics and kinsmen. I do not think that we, who have 
succeeded in winning American sympathy and understanding, would so 
fail in establishing cordial relations with the Japanese people. We 
will help Japan destroy its war party and its jingo mind. . . . We will 
teach the Japanese about the Prince of Peace, whose gospel is the only 
true basis of world order and law. . . . But if in spite of all, it is necessary 
to^fight, it would be a shame for the Filipinos to take the second-line 
trenches. . . and to tell the Marines to fight their battles. The Filipinos 
know their traditions of duty and honor and dignity and also know how 
and why to die. . . ." 

All this is touching, but one wonders whether Mr. Datu ever looks at 
the newspapers. As to kinship, for instance, what about the kinship 
between the Japanese and the Chinese and the Koreans? And as for 
the Prince of Peace, how many of the churches dedicated to his name were 
blown to pieces during the World War? 

Mr. Datu, who is a poet, is on somewhat more accustomed ground 
when, in the same letter, he referred to Villa's poetry: **I recognize 
Villa's fine, instinctive sense of the lighter forms of the beautiful, and 
hisllife-like, though diminutive impressionism. Villa is flimsy, though 
tender, fragile, fantastic, false. Villa may develop his art, but probably 
not his mind. He is decadent in tendency. . . . He will never move 
to tears. . . ." As to Hernandez's criticism of Balagtas and Rizal in 
recent issues of the Magazine, Datu wrote: "I believe Hernandez is a 
bit ignorant of the historical background. And he does not really 
understand the psychology of the woman who is in love. Women, and 
men, priests included, do not live by logic, are not logical in love and life, 
and are bundles of inconsistencies and contradictions. Ibarra was not 
a 'mere native'. He was a well-bred, influential mestizo, his father a 
full-blooded Spaniard. I wish Mr. Hernandez would approach with 
more reverence the novel that, for all its defects, is our great novel, not 
only as an historical novel, but as a work of narrative and descriptive 
art. I do not deny visible traces of readings from Dumas and Hugo, and 
could cite, if I cared to, analogies with chapters from 'The Man Who 
Laughs', 'Notre Dame', 'The Count of Monte Cristo', and 'Toilers of 
the Sea'. The Esmeralda plot is a possible inspiration for the Linares- 
Ibarra-Salvi tangle. Philosopher Tasio, Padre Salvi, Simoun, have 
leases of life from Ursus and from Edmund Dantes and from the monk 
in 'Notre Dame'. But I am boring you. Best regards!" 

During the month I had a letter from Robert M. Zing, who when he 
was a teacher here used to write for the Magazine. He is now a Ph.D. 
(University of Chicago) and a research associate in the Department of 
Anthropology of that institution. He inclosed a letter to Sydney 
Tomholt for me to forward, "whose stuff", he said, "is the best you have 
ever had and that is plenty good". 

Mr. Walter Robb, editor of the American Chamber of Commerce 
Journal and an "old-timer" in the Philippines, sent me the following 
letter: 

"In writing to wish the Philippine Magazine well under your owner- 
ship, and your good fortune with it, I wish to footnote briefly your 



editorial commending Qovemor-Qenermi Frank Murphy'a actioo in 
pafdoning m man who had been convicted of retlitinf olildal authority, 
that Qovemor-Qeneral Murphy rightly eeteemed nothing more than 
renttance to illegal entrance and tearch of hia houae. Your editorial 
quotes a bit of the Tribune^s conunent attributing precedents of this 
to Anglo-Saxon law. You, too, cite Merritt*s proclamation aa military 
commander, President McKinley't words on the tame point, in hit in- 
structions to the Philippine Commission, and finally the Civil Qovem* 
ment Act of 1902 and the Jones Act, ' ... the right to be secure againat 
unreasonable searches and seixures shall not be violated*. It is true 
that the statutory protection the pec^e of these Islands enjoy against 
unlawful search and seizure derives from Anglo-Saxon sources, from 
Latin too. But this can be overemphasised and the fact obscured that 
the customary law of this country utterly forbids such violations; and 
more than the statutory law itself, customary law holds a man's home 
peculiarly inviolate. The people ought not to think of this as something 
got from Western civilixation, they should feel it as something existing 
in their own civilixation that merely finds sanctions in the Western law 
they have adopted. It is the sanctities of the home, embodied in 
customary law, that enable the peasants to live in villages and enjoy 
the advantages of community life; though the men are often far fixmi 
home throughout the day, or are off at night fishing. The younger 
generation should not gain the impression that their forebears have been 
lax in devising laws (or observing customs) protecting the home; they 
have in fact devised good ones, and these no less than the statute laws 
are upheld by Governor-General Murphy's action." 

What Mr. Robb says is true. In most places in the Philippines it is 
enough, in the absence of the people of the house, for the ladder leading 
up to the house to be removed to prevent the entry of others, which 
might nevertheless be easily achieved if this were not taboo. Locked 
or barred doors are unknown throughout large sections of the Philippines. 
However, Apolinario Mabini, in his "The Rise and Fall of the Philip- 
pine Revolution", included as among the grievances of the people against 
the Spanish administration that the "Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines, who was always a military officer with the rank of Lieutenant — or 
Captain-General in the Army, used his discretion, or dictatorial powers, 
to suspend the enforcement of the orders issuing from the Colonial 
Ministry, when in his judgment they were prejudicial to the tranquility 
of the Islands; to deport or change residence of any resident, without 
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necetaity of hearing chargea for thia;. . . to investigate the home and 
the mail of any one without any judicial formality. ..." It was thia 
idnd of rule, deapite all cuatomary law and even the Spanish statutea, 
which the American occupation put an immediate end to. 

In addition to Mr. Robb's good wishes for me aa proprietor of the 
Philipinne Magaxine after seven years of editing it, I received many 
other written measagea, and oral congratulationa from almost everyone 
I met. Mr. Alvaro L. Martinez, in a letter, compared the development 
to that of a "father taking possession of his child" Mr. Guillermo Cas- 
tillo, who draws the page ornaments for the Magazine, also made the 
occasion a matter for a letter, although we sec each other several times 
a month. He compared my taking over the Magaanne to a "marriage". 
He said also he was framing all the covers and other drawings of Alex- 
ander Kulesh. Castillo has, by the way, with Ernesto Unson, organized 
a firm, with offices in the Crystal Arcade Building, known as "Arts 
Guild". The group offers its services to Manila business houses in 
preparing lay-outs and illustrations for advertisements, labels, trade 
marks, posters, show-cards, cinematograph slides, etc. 

Mr. Roy C. Bennett, editor of the Manila Daily Bulletin, both 
"wished" and "predicted" success for me as a publisher, and for his and 
all the other good wishes I have received I am very grateful. I received 
probably the most flattering letter from Mrs. A. J. Broad, of Zamboan- 
ga, who occasionally contributes an article or story to the Magazine. 
She wrote: 

"I just want to tell you that I am so pleased you acquired the Philip- 
pine Magazine. . . . And while I am writing to you, may I register a 
kick? What has become of Ignacio Manlapaz? I find his absence 
from the Magazine pages a loss. He stimulated me, although I did 
not always grasp all he meant to say. ... I am looking forward to 
coming issues with great expectation. Of all Philippine publications, 
the Philippine Magazine alone calls forth this reaction. I do not know 
whether this is a compliment or not, but the fact is that I know of only 
two other publications that have or had a similar effect on me. One 
is the American Mercury and the other used to be the old German 
Zukunft. With my best regards and hopes for a great future, sincerely 
yours, etc." 

Representative Felipe Buencamino, at the Black Cat Inn ceremonies 
a few days ago, not only extended his good wishes, but subscribed to the 
Magazine for three more years, although his present subscription has 
still some five months to run, and told me to send him the bill for the 
exx^ire three years. Although we have quite a number of subscribers 
who have instructed us to put them on our permanent list and to bill 
them once a year, Don Felipe's three-year-paid-in-advance subscription 
is the best thing we have so far received in the way of subscriptions. And 
just to show that the Magazine is not being favored in this special case 
only by a prominent member of the present "majority" in the Legislature, 
I will say that Senator Sergio Osmefia last month also paid three pesos 
for the renewal of his subscription. 

I have space for only a few more lines, and will use them to announce 
that we are working especially hard on putting out an extra-good 
Christmas number, a really Philippine Christmas number, without 
falling back on the usual Bethlehem and Jerusalem material, deserts, 
camels, Italian madonnas, German tannenbaumen, etc. I am not sure 
yet that we can do it, but I have sent out an appeal to our various 
writers for Philippine Christmas material, and well see what will come 
of it. 
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Chevrolet offers in the latest models a car so hand- 
some, so roomy and so comfortable so luxurious in 
every detail that it has commanded greater attention 
among motor car buyers than any other car on the market. 

Chevrolet's reputation of providing finest quality at 
lowest price is further sustained in the 1933 Chevrolet 
Sixes with their Aer-Stream styling, No-Draft Ventilation 
in all closed models, and mechanical advancements in 
conformance with latest engineering trends. 

Of vast importance to every motor car buyer is the 
economy of operation which makes the 1933 Chevrolet 
Six the least expensive car to operate of any full-sized 
car in its price class. 

A General Motors Value 




CHEVROLET REPEACEMENT 
PARTS AT LOWEST PRICES 

Replacement parts for all models of Chevrolet 
passenger cars and trucks, are available, when- 
ever required, at the lowest prices in Chevrolet 
history in the Philippines. In addition to 
wholesale parts depots in Manila, Cebu and 
Iloilo, Chevrolet agents and spare parts dealers 
throughout the provinces are prepared to supply 
requirements of Chevrolet owners. 




Investigate the 1933 Chevrolet Six Before You Buy Any Car 

Pacific Commercial Company 
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) 1933. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co* 



the cigarette that's MILDER 
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